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INVITATION. 

\ isto are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest, As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of oceupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


pases Roosevelt is to be inaugurated on 
Saturday next, and The Companion takes 
pleasure in presenting the excellent portrait 
reproduced on the front cover page from a 
recent photograph, approved by the President 
and his family. A comment reported from 
Washington is that in this picture Mr. Roosevelt 
‘‘looks like a President’’— which is a well- 
meant, though rather awkward, way of saying 
that it shows serenity, dignity and strength of 


character. 
New Zealand is stocking a hundred-thousand- 
acre zodlogical park, and New Hampshire 
is providing some of the best of the material, 
Twenty-five deer and seven elk have already 
been shipped from the Corbin preserve at 
Newport and Croydon. If they stand the long 
voyage and thrive in the new home, a hun- 
dred more deer, besides moose, elk and buffalo, 
will be forwarded next year. Nor will these 
transfers deplete the Corbin collection, which 
will probably be drawn upon if success attends 
the proposition to establish a ‘‘zoo’’ near Boston. 
Mr. Corbin took a long look ahead and ‘‘met a 
long-felt want.’’ Some of our most interesting 
native animals would be appreciably nearer 
extinetion if he had not expended money and 
planned elaborately to give them a chance to 
survive. 


& 
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he commencement season, which comes later, 
will offer few occasions of greater interest 
than the graduation exercises of the Chelsea, 
Massachusetts, evening school, which recently 
took place. Chelsea has many foreign-born 
residents, and the school reflected the fact in 
the provision of special rooms for Italian, 
Hebrew and Armenian pupils. More significant 
still, the graduating class, which numbered 
thirty-seven, contained representatives: of fifteen | d 
nationalities. The percentage of attendance all 
through the term was high, very high, consid- 
ering that most of the pupils went to school 
after doing a day’s work, and proofs abounded 
that they were willing to make sacrifices for 
the sake of gaining an education. People of 
this type are not liable to undermine the pros- 
erity or lower the moral standard of a city. 
No matter where they were born, they show 
the real American spirit. 
an never is, but always to be blest.’’ 
Hartford, Connecticut, is provided with 
horseless engines of enormous capacity, the 
admiration and envy of every progressive fire- 
man in the United States; yet recent experi- 
ences have prompted a demand in that city for 
‘lighter fire-engines that can be drawn by 
horses.”’ The great machines of the present 
are ‘‘spring, summer and fall engines,’’ but, 
the complaint alleges, they are practically 
powerless in snow-drifts, and in winter some- 
thing is needed that can hold the fire until the 
monsters are able to struggle up to it and drown 
it. If we weigh all this against the complaints 
heard from other cities, touching the inadequacy 
of small engines, we shall be likely to turn 
philosophers. Each kind of apparatus has its 
weak points, each is valuable in its place, 
and the ideal equipment for fire-fighting is yet 
to be discovered and assembled. That is the 


truth of the matter. ® 


hen the school-teachers of Montana met in 

state convention recently, one of the social 
events was a reception to those who are 
natives of Maine. About twenty-five teachers | 
were present, representing eight of Maine’s | 
sixteen counties and practically all her institu- | 
tions for higher education, and nearly every 
man and woman proved to be holding an impor- 
tant place. For example, in Helena the super- 
intendent of schools, the principals of the 
manual training-school and the largest gram- 
mar-school, the supervisor of physical culture 
and the principals of the grammar and science 
departments of the high school are Maine 
people. So are the president of the state 
college, the deputy superintendent of public 
instruction, a county superintendent, principals 
of two county high schools, and the authors of 


the state history. and geography used in all the | seemed 
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schools. Out of this reception is growing a 
plan to organize a New England Club. If it 
shall then develop that each of our six states 
| holds as many positions of power and responsi- 
bility as Maine does, we may feel sure that the 


future of Montana is in safe hands. 
“Siew of spring’’ are reported from New 
Hampshire, in Carroll and Merrimack and 
Cheshire counties. For three weeks or more, 
indeed, watch has been kept for such indica- 
tions, and rural papers now begin to get results. 
Robins and other spring birds appeared at 
Ossipee Valley during the first week in Feb- 
ruary. ‘‘They sang as cheerfully and seemed 
as happy as if it was April’’—but probably 
that was because they found themselves at) 
Ossipee Valley. A Franklin man planted 
ple-plant in his cellar, January 2d, and had 
rhubarb pie for dinner, January 28th, and 
everybody knows that rhubarb pie is the surest 
sign of spring. Moreover, the wild animals 
begin to appear, as they always do when 
winter breaks. A beast, ‘‘believed to be a 
panther,’’ has been seen in Jaffrey. Nor is 
New Hampshire alone in such cheering visita- 
tions, for three weeks ago a man who was 
driving at night from West Cornwall to Sharon, 
Connecticut, had a battle with a ‘‘famished 
wolf.’’ No lives were lost. Probably the 
creatures that range outlying regions and act 
suspiciously are only celebrating, like the 
Ossipee robins. The panther and the wolf 
would sing, if they knew how—and so would 
many a human being who sees or foresees the 
vanishing of the snow-drifts. 
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FINISHING CARRIAGES. 


()* often wonders at the cost of an article, 
and entertains doubts as to its money’s 
worth, until he has seen the process of its 
manufacture and gets an understanding of its 
intrinsic value. Few realize what an amount 
of work is necessary to put the fine, smooth 
finishes on the driving wagons seen on the speed- 
ways and parks. It is this finish which really 
costs the money that the manufacturers ask for 
these vehicles. The New York Sun gives an 
account of the labor required to enamel a first- 
class driving wagon. 

Fourteen coats of white lead, paint and varnish 
are put on a well-finished wagon, and after DS 
coat been put on it has to be almost ru’ 
off again. First the plain wood is ered 
until i it - Be satin. Then a filler of lead is 
ru’ into the pores of the wood, and 
rubbed of _— with powdered pumice-stone 
and water, leaving only what has gone into the 

grain. After three coats of this 


filler, a coat 
of black coloring matter is rubbed 


in, and the 
and is sil as goth 


until the e body is well Stained, 
the work of 


yg the o 

po “yo 
atier on of varnish ig put on, and when dried, 
rubbed with pumice and water. Six or seven 


for the finishing. 

down, and then a final coat is put on quickly 
and smoothly ond left as it dries. This makes 
the glossy finish, and after it hardens for two or 
three days the wagon is ready for use, 

If the primary coats are not well rubbed down 
any fees wnets unevennesses will show through all 
the succeeding coats. All the work must = 
exact and thorough. It is very hard to 


any wagon that has been scratched or ed. 
The only way to make it look well again is to 
take off alk the enameling and do it over. When 


the amount of work required to finish a wagon 
is comprehended, one realizes why it costs so 
much, 
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SILVER LINING. 


Dz. a bargain-sale rush in a metropolitan 
store, says the New York Tribune, a small 
cash-boy brushed against and upset a costly 
lamp. It broke to bits, and he was haled to 
the manager’s office. 

There he listened patiently toa ios en ition 
of his crime until he heard the am ney 

your four dollars it be held back 

each ob Il the thirt eight dollars, retail 
price of that lamp, is 

Then the boy grinned cheerful y. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘ ‘anyway, ’m sure of a 
steady job for a while, ’’ 
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CAREFULLY PRESERVED. 
hysical misfortunes are not always as tragic 
to children as to grown people. Indeed, 
they can sometimes even say, ‘‘But ’twas a 
famous victory.’’ Tommy, whose experience 





to the dentist. 
| **It’s too bad you couldn’t have saved the 
tooth, ’’ _ the teacher, sympathetically. 
“Sure, I saved it!’?’ was Tommy’s trium- 
| phant reply, and he fished the trophy out of 
is pocke 
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REASSURING. 


A nervous passenger on the first day of the 

outward voyage importuned the captain to 
know what would be the result if the steamer 
should strike an iceberg while it was plunging 
through the fog. 

**The iceberg would move right along, 
madam,’’ the _—_ — courteously hay 
as if as if nothing had happ .”? and the old lad 

greatly reliev: 





is told in the New York Press, came back to |i 
school after a siege of toothache and a visit | > 


In New England Hospitals. 
Trained nurses all say Comfort Powder is best for 
infants and adults wherever a healing skin powder is 
needed. New England hospitals buy it in large quanti- 
ties and will use no other for al] skin soreness, chafing, 
bed sores, prickly heat, eczema and offensive perspi- 
ration. Be sure you get Comfort Powder. {Ade. 
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HOME DESSERT 
name grocer. We will send free, enough 
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a booklet of dainty dessert receipts. Junket de-¢ 

Highest award St. Louis Bzposition. r 
LABORATORY, Box 3088, Little Falls, N.Y. r 
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and Serges HALF PRICE. 


We will sell direct from the mills three yards or more. 
Send for FREE Samples at Once. 

Mail orders filled to all parts of the world. Agents wanted. 

COURTENAY MILLS CO., 44 Bedford St., Boston. 








Feeding 
The Baby 





The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised. 


but on account of improper feeding many 
suffer and do not thrive, 

The “ Allenburys” system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change as 
age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance over 
the old method of trying to adapt a 
child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say, “It is not 
doing well,” we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and we 
will send a package of the food suited to 
its condition, together with booklet giv- 
ing valuable information on “Infant 
Feeding and Management.” 


THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Lid., 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. 
Toronto, Canada. London, England. 





Most babies when born are hea'thy, 











Dont wait till your baby 

all out of order trying to 

on things that don’t agree with it 
and then try 


RIDGE’S FOOD, 


but begin with it and have a well 
baby from the start. Thousands 
of feeble, unpromising babies that 
could take no other nourishment 
have been saved by Ridge’s Food. 


Sold everywhere. Send for booklet.and 


FREE SAMPLE. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 

















DENTACURA 


TOOTH PASTE 





Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En- 
dorsed by thousands of 
Dentists. Itis deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. 
For sale at best stores. 
2c. per tube. Avoid sub- 
stitutes. Send for our free 
book, ‘Taking Care of the 
Teeth,” which contains valuable information 
concisely written. 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 
94 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U, S.A. 
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The Standard Soap Works. [ 


SOAPS and PREMIUMS. 
$20.00 Retail Value for $10.00. 


SHIPPED DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO HOME. 
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Premium Show Rooms: 
12-14 Canal Street. 
(Haymarket Square.) 
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IG ALEC had never 
been captured by the 
fish patrol. It was 
his boast that no man could 
take him alive, and it was 
certainly true that of the 
many men who had tried to 
take him dead none had succeeded, Further, no 
man violated the fish laws more systematically 
and deliberately than Big Alec. 

He was called ‘‘Big Alec’’ because of his 
gigantic stature. His height was six feet three 
inches, and he was correspondingly broad- 
shouldered and deep-chested. He had splendid 
muscles and was as hard as steel, and there 
were innumerable stories in circulation among 
the fisherfolk concerning his prodigious strength. 

He was as bold and domineering as he was 
strong, and because of this he was widely known 
by another name, that of ‘‘The King of the 
Greeks.’’ The fishing population was largely 
Greek, and they looked up to him and obeyed 
him as their chief. And as their chief, he fought 
their fights for them, saw that they were pro- 
tected, saved them from the law when they fell 
into its clutches, and made them stand by one 
another and himself in time of trouble. 

In the old days the fish patrol had attempted 
his capture many disastrous times, and had 
finally given it over, so that when the word was 
out that he was coming to Benicia, I was most 
anxious to see him. But I did not have to look 
for him. In his usual bold way, the first thing 
he did on arriving was to hunt us up. Charley 
Le Grant and I were under a patrolman named 
Carmintel at the time, and the three of us were 
on the Reindeer, preparing for a trip, when 
Big Alec stepped aboard. Carmintel evidently 
knew him, for they shook hands in recognition. 
Big Alec took no notice of Charley or me. 

“‘T’ve come down to fish sturgeon a couple 
of months,’’ he said to Carmintel. 

His eyes flashed with challenge as he spoke, 
and we noticed the patrolman’s eyes drop. 

‘*That’s all right, Alec,’’ Carmintel said, in 
a low voice. ‘‘I’ll not bother you. Come on 
into the cabin and we’ll talk things over.’’ 

When they had gone inside and shut the doors, 
Charley winked with slow deliberation at me. 
But I was only a youngster, new to men and 
the ways of some men, so I did not understand. 
Nor did Charley explain, although I felt there 
was something wrong about the business. 

‘‘What are you going to do about his fishing 
for sturgeon?’’ I asked. ‘‘He’s bound to fish 
with a ‘Chinese line.’ ”’ 

Charley shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘We’ll see 
what we shall see,’’ he said, enigmatically. 

Now a ‘‘Chinese line’’ is a cunning device in- 
vented by the people whose name it bears. By 
a simple system of floats, weights and anchors, 
thousands of hooks, each on a separate leader, 
are suspended at a distance of from six inches 
to a foot above the bottom. The remarkable 
thing about such a line is the hook. It is barb- 
less, and in place of the barb the hook is filed 
long and tapering to a point as sharp as that 
of aneedle. These hooks are only several inches 
apart, and when a few thousand of them are 
suspended just above the bottom, like a fringe, 
for a couple of hundred fathoms, they present 
a formidable obstacle to the fish that travel 
along the bottom. 

Such a fish is the sturgeon, which goes rooting 
along like a pig, and indeed is often called ‘‘pig- 
fish.’’ Pricked by the first hook it touches, 
the sturgeon gives a startled leap and comes 
in contact with half a dozen more hooks. Then 
it thrashes about wildly, until it receives hook 
after hook in its soft flesh; and the hooks, 
straining from many different angles, hold the 
luckless fish fast until it is drowned. 

Because no sturgeon can pass through a 
Chinese line, the device is called a trap in the 
fish laws, and because it bids fair to exterminate 
the sturgeon, it is branded by the fish laws as 
illegal. Such a line, we were confident, Big 
Alec intended setting in open and flagrant viola- 
tion of the law. 

Several days passed after the visit of Big 
Alec, and Charley and I kept a sharp watch 
on him. He towed his ark round the Solano 
wharf and into the big bight at Turner’s ship- 
yard. The bight we knew to be good ground 
for sturgeon, and there we felt sure the King 
of the Greeks intended to begin operations. The 
tide circled like a mill-race in and out of this 
bight, and made it possible to raise, lower or 
Set a Chinese line only at slack water. So, 
between the tides, Charley and I made it a point 
for one or the other of us to keep a lookout from 
the Solano wharf. 

On the fourth day I was lying in the sun 
behind the stringer-piece of the wharf when I 
Saw a skiff leave the distant shore and pull out 
into the bight. In an instant the glasses were 
at iny eyes and I was following every movement 
of the skiff. There were two men in it, and 








DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN, 


THE KING OF THE GREEKS MADE HIS BOAST. 


although a good two miles away, I yet made 
out one of them to be Big Alec, and ere the 
skiff returned to shore I made out enough more 
to know that the Greek had set his line. 

‘*Big Alec has a Chinese line out in the bight 
off Turner’s shipyard,’’ Charley Le Grant said, 
that afternoon, to Carmintel. 

A fleeting expression of annoyance passed 
over the patrolman’s face, and then he said, 
**Yes?’’ in an absent way, and that was all. 

Charley bit his lip with suppressed anger, 
and turned on his heel. 

**Are you game, my lad ?’’ he said to me, later 
on in the evening, just as we had finished 
washing down the Reindeer’s decks and were 
preparing to turn in. 

A lump came up in my throat, and I could 
only nod my head. 

‘*Well, then,’’ and Charley’s eyes glittered in 
a determined way, ‘‘we’ve got“to capture Big 
Alec between us, you and I, and we’ve got to 
do it in spite of Carmintel.’’ 

It was no easy task. In order to convict a 
man of illegal fishing, it was necessary to catch 
him in the act, with all the evidence of the 
crime about him—the hooks, the lines, the fish, 
and the man himself. This meant that we 
must take Big Alec on the open water, where 
he could see us coming and prepare for us one of 
the warm receptions for which he was noted. 

‘*There’s no getting around it,’’ said Charley, 
one morning. ‘‘If we can only get alongside 
it’s an even toss, and there’s nothing left for us 
but to try and get alongside. Come on, lad!’’ 

We were in the Columbia River salmon-boat, 
the one we had used against the Chinese shrimp- 
catchers, as I have related in a previous experi- 
ence. Slack water had come, and as we dropped 
round the end of the Solano wharf we saw Big 





Alee at work running his line and removing 
the fish. 

**Change places,’’ Charley commanded, ‘‘and 
steer just astern of him as if you were going 
into the shipyard. ’’ 

I took the tiller, and Charley sat down on a 
thwart amidships, placing his revolver handily 
beside him. 

‘If he begins to shoot,’’ he cautioned, ‘‘get 
down in the bottom and steer from there, so that 
nothing more than your hand will be exposed. ’’ 

I nodded, and we kept silent after that, the 
boat slipping gently through the water and Big 
Alec growing nearer and nearer. We could see 
him quite plainly, gaffing the sturgeon and 
throwing them into the boat, while his com- 
panion ran the line and cleared the hooks as he 
dropped them back into the water. Neverthe- 
less, we were five hundred yards away when 
the big fisherman hailed us. 

‘*Here! You! What do you want?’’ he 
shouted. 





“‘Keep a-going,’’ Charley whispered, ‘‘just | 
as if you didn’t hear him.’’ 

The next few moments were anxious ones. 
The fisherman was studying us sharply, while 
we were gliding up on him every second. 

‘You keep off if you know what’s good for | 
you!’’ he called out, suddenly, as if he had made 
up his mind as to who and what we were. ‘‘If 
you don’t I’ll fix you!’’ 

He brought a rifle to his shoulder and trained 
it on me. 

**Now will you keep off?’’ he demanded. 

I could hear Charley groan with disappoint- 
ment. ‘‘Keep off,’’ he whispered. ‘‘It’s all 
up for this time.’’ 

I put up the tiller and eased the sheet, and 








the salmon-boat ran off five or six points. Big 
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Alec watched us till we 
were out of range, when 
he returned to his work. 

**You’d better leave Big 
Alec alone,’’ Carmintel said 
rather sourly to Charley 
that night. 

**So he’s been complaining to you, has he?’’ 
Charley said, significantly. 

Carmintel flushed painfully. ‘‘You’d better 
leave him alone, I tell you,’’ he repeated. 
‘*He’s a dangerous man, and it won’t pay to 
fool with him.’’ 

** Yes,’’ Charley answered, softly, ‘‘ I’ve 
heard that it pays better to leave him alone.’ 

This was a direct thrust at Carmintel, and 
we could see by the expression of his face that 
it sank home. For it was common knowledge 
that Big Alec was as willing to bribe as to fight, 
and that of late years more than one patrolman 
had handled the fisherman’s money. 

“Do you mean to say —’’ Carmintel began, 
in a bullying tone. 

But Charley cut him off shortly. ‘‘I mean 
to say nothing,’’ he said. ‘‘You heard what 
I said, and if the cap fits, why —’’ 

He shrugged his shoulders, and Carmintel 
glowered at him speechlessly. 

‘“‘What we want is imagination,’ Charley 
said to me one day, when we had attempted to 
creep up on Big Alec in the gray of dawn, and 
had been shot at for our trouble. 

And thereafter, and for many days, I cudgeled 
my brains trying to imagine some possible way 
by which two men, on an open stretch of water, 
could capture another who knew how to use 
a rifle, and was never to be found without one. 
Regularly, every slack water, without slyness, 
boldly and openly in the broad day, Big Alec 
was to be seen running his line. And what 
made it particularly exasperating was the fact 
that every fisherman from Benicia to Vallejo 
knew that he was successfully defying us. 

Carmintel also bothered us, for he kept us 
busy among the shad-fishers of San Pablo, so 
that we had little time to spare on the King 
of the Greeks. But as Charley’s wife and chil- 
dren lived at Benicia, we had made it our 
headquarters, and always returned to It. 

**1’ll tell you what we can do,’’ I said, after 
several fruitless weeks. ‘‘We can wait some 
slack water till Big Alec has run his line and 
gone ashore with the fish, and then we can go 
out and capture the line. It will put him to time 
and expense to make another, and then we’ll 
figure to capture that, too. If we can’t capture 
him, we can discourage him, you see.’’ 

Charley saw, and said it was not a bad idea. 
We watched our chance, and the next low-water 
slack, after Big Alec had removed the catch and 
returned ashore, we went out in the salmon-boat. 
We had the bearings of the line from shore- 
marks, and we knew we should have no difficulty 
in locating it. The first of the flood-tide was 
setting in, when we ran below where we thought 
the line was stretched and dropped over a 
fishing-boat anchor. Keeping a short rope to 
the anchor, so that it barely touched the bottom, 
we dragged it slowly along until it stuck, and 
the boat fetched up hard and fast. 

‘*We’ve got it!’’ Charley cried. ‘‘Come on 
and lend a hand to get it in!’’ 

Together we hove up the rope till the anchor 
came in sight with the sturgeon line caught 
across one of the flukes. Scores of the murderous- 
looking hooks flashed into sight as we cleared 
the anchor, and we had just started to run 
along the line to the end where we could begin 
to lift it, when a sharp thud in the boat startled 
us. 

We looked about, but saw nothing, and re- 
turned to our work. An instant later there 
was a similar sharp thud, and the gunwale 
splintered between Charley’s body and mine, 

**That’s remarkably like a bullet, lad,’’ he 
said, reflectively. ‘‘And it’s a long shot Big 
Alee’s making.’’ 

‘*He’s using smokeless powder,’’ he con- 
cluded, after an examination of the mile-distant 
shore. ‘‘That’s why we can’t see where he 
is.’’ 

I looked at the shore, but could see no sign 
|of Big Alec, who was undoubtedly hidden in 


| some rocky nook with us athismerey. A third 


bullet struck the water, glanced, passed singing 
| over our heads, and struck the water again 
beyond. 

**T guess we’d better get out of this,’’ Charley 
remarked, coolly. ‘‘What do you think, lad?’’ 

I thought so, too, and said we did not want 
the line, anyway. Whereupon we cast off and 
hoisted the spritsail. The bullets ceased at 
once, and we sailed away, unpleasantly aware 
that Big Alec was laughing at our discomfiture. 

More than that, the next day on the fishing 
wharf, where we were inspecting nets, he saw 
fit to laugh and sneer at us, and this before all 
the fishermen. Charley’s face went black with 


















































anger; but he controlled himself well, only 
promising Big Alee that in the end he would 
surely land him behind the bars. 

The King of the Greeks made his boast that 
no fish patrol had ever taken him or ever could 
take him, and the fishermen cheered him and 
said it was true. 

They grew excited, and it looked like trouble 
for a while; but Big Alec asserted his kingship 
and quelled them. 

Carmintel also laughed at Charley, and 
dropped sarcastic remarks, and made it as hard 
as he could for him. But Charley refused to 
be angered, although he told me in confidence 
that he would capture Big Alec if it took all the 
rest of his life. 

**T don’t know how I’ll do it,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
do it E will, as sure as I am Charley Le Grant. 
The idea will come to me at the right and proper 
time, never fear.’’ 

And at the right time it came, and most 
unexpectedly. 

Fully a month had passed, and we were con- 
stantly up and down the river, and down and 
up the bay, with no spare moments to devote 
to the particular fisherman who ran a Chinese 
line in the bight of Turner’s shipyard. We 
had called in at Selby’s smelter 
one afternoon while on patrol work, 
when all unknown to us our oppor- 
tunity happened along. 

It appeared in the guise of a 
helpless yacht loaded with seasick 
people, so we could hardly be 
expected to recognize it as the 
opportunity. It was a large sloop- 
yacht, and it was helpless, inasmuch 
as the trade-wind was blowing half 
a gale and there were no capable 
sailors aboard. 

From the wharf at Selby’s we 
watched with careless interest the 
lubberly manceuver of bringing the 
yacht to anchor, and the equally 
lubberly manceuver of sending the 
small boat ashore. 

A very miserable-looking man in 
draggled duck, after nearly swamp- 
ing the boat in the heavy seas, 
passed us the painter and climbed 
out. He staggered about as if the 
wharf were rolling, and told us his 
troubles, which were the troubles of a, 
the yacht. 6 - 

The only rough-weather sailor 
aboard, the man on whom they all 
depended, had been called back to 
San Francisco by a telegram, and 
they had attempted to continue the cruise alone. 
The high wind and big seas of San Pablo 
Bay hag been too much for them, all hands 
were sick, nobody knew anything or could do 
anything; and so they had run in to the 
smelter to desert the yacht or get somebody 
to bring it to Benicia. In short, did we know 
of any sailors who would bring the yacht in to 
Benicia ? 

Charley looked at me. The Reindeer was 
lying in a snug place. We had nothing on 
hand in the way of patrol work till midnight. 
With the wind then blowing we could sail the 
yacht in to Benicia in a couple of hours, have 
several more hours ashore, and come back to 
the smelter on the evening train. 

‘*All right, captain,’’ Charley said to the 
disconsolate yachtsman, who smiled in sickly 
fashion at the title. 

**I’m only the owner,’’ he explained. 

We rowed him aboard in much better style 
than he had come ashore, and saw for ourselves 
the helplessness of the passengers. 

There were a dozen men and women, and all 
of them much too sick even to appear grateful 
at our coming. The yacht was rolling savagely, 
broadside on, and no sooner had the owner’s 
feet touched the deck than he collapsed and 
joined the others. 

Not one was able to bear a hand, so Charley 
and I between us cleared the badly tangled 
running-gear, got up sail and hoisted anchor. 

It was a rough trip, although a swift one. 
The Karquines Straits were a welter of foam 
and smother, and we came through them wildly 
before the wind, the big mainsail alternately 
dipping and flinging its boom skyward as we 
tore along. 

But the people did not mind. They did not 
mind anything. Two or three, including the 
owner, sprawled in the cockpit, shuddering 
when the yacht lifted and raced, or sank dizzily 
into the trough, and between whiles regarded 
the shore with yearning eyes. The rest were 
huddled on the cabin floor among the cushions. 
Now and again some one groaned, but for the 
most part they were as limp and uncaring as so 
many dead persons. 

As the bight at Turner’s shipyard opened 
out, Charley edged into it to get the smoother 
water. 

Benicia was in view, and we were bowling 
along over comparatively easy water, when a 
speck of a boat danced up ahead of us directly 
in our course. 

It was low-water slack. Charley and I looked 
at each other. No word was spoken, but at 
once the yacht began a most astonishing per- 
formance, veering and yawing as if the greenest 
of amateurs were at the wheel. 

It was a sight for sailormen to see. To all 
appearances- a runaway yacht was careering 
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madly over the bight, now and again yielding 
a little bit to control in a desperate effort to 
make Benicia. 

The owner forgot his seasickness long enough 
to look anxious. The speck of a boat grew 
larger and larger, till we could see Big Alec 
and his partner, with a turn of the sturgeon line 
round a cleat, resting from their labor to laugh 
at us. 

Charley pulled his southwester over his eyes, 
and I followed his example, although I could 
not guess the idea he evidently had in mind and 
intended to carry into execution. 

We came foaming down abreast of the skiff, 
so close that we could hear above the wind ‘the 
voices of Big Alec and his mate, as they shouted 
at us with all the scorn that professional water- 
men feel for amateurs, especially when amateurs 
are making fools of themselves. 

We thundered on past the fishermen, and 
nothing had happened. Charley grinned at the 
disappointment he saw in my face, and then 
shouted: 

‘Stand by the main-sheet to jibe!’’ 

He put the wheel hard over, and the yacht 
whirled round obediently. The main - sheet 
slacked and dipped, then shot over our heads 


IT WAS A WORK OF TIME 
TO ARRANGE THE COLORS. 





after the boom, and tautened with a crash on 
the traveller. The yacht heeled over almost 
on her beam-ends, and a great wail went up 
from the seasick passengers as they swept across 
the cabin floor in a tangled mass and piled into 
a heap in the starboard bunks. 

But there was no time for them. The yacht, 
completing the manceuver, headed into the wind 
with slatting.canvas and righted to an even keel. 
We were still plunging ahead, and directly in 
our path was the skiff. I saw Big Alec dive 
swiftly overboard and his mate leap for our 
bowsprit. 

Then came the crash as we struck the boat, 
and a series of grinding bumps as it passed 
under our bottom. 

‘*That fixes his rifle !’’ I heard Charley mutter, 
as he sprang upon the deck to look for Big Alec 
somewhere astern. 

The wind and sea quickly stopped our forward 
movement, and we began to drift backward 
over the spot where the skiff had been. Big 
Alec’s black head and swarthy face popped up 
within arm’s reach; and all unsuspecting and 
very angry with what he took to be the clumsi- 
ness of amateur sailors, he was hauled aboard. 
Also, he was out of breath, for he had ‘dived 
deep and stayed down long to escape our 
keel. 

The next instant, to the perplexity and con- 
sternation of the owner, Charley was on top of 
Big Alec in the cockpit, and I was helping bind 
him with gaskets. 

The owner was dancing excitedly about and 
demanding an explanation, but by that time 
Big Alec’s partner had crawled aft from the 
bowsprit and was peering apprehensively over 
the rail into the cockpit. Charley’s arm shot 
round his neck, and the man landed on his back 
beside Big Alec. 

‘*More gaskets!’? Charley shouted, and I 
made haste to supply them. 

The wrecked skiff was rolling sluggishly a 
short distance to windward, and I trimmed the 
sheets while Charley took the wheel and steered 
for it. 

**These two men are old offenders,’’ he ex- 
plained to the angry owner, ‘‘and they are most 
persistent violators of the fish and game laws. 
You have seen them caught in the act, and you 
may expect to be subpcenaed as a witness for 
the state when the trial comes off.’’ 

As he spoke he rounded alongside the skiff. 
It had been torn from the line, a section of 
which was dragging to it. He hauled in forty 
or fifty feet, with a young sturgeon still fast in 
a tangle of barbless hooks, slashed that much 
of the line free with his knife, and tossed it into 
the cockpit beside the prisoners. 

**And there’s the evidence, exhibit A, for 
the people,’? Charley continued. ‘‘Look it 
over carefully, so that you may identify it 








in the court-room with the time and place of 
eapture.’’ Then, in triumph, with no more 
veering and yawing, we sailed in to Benicia, 






HE hall clock 
struck six at the 
Torbolton Home 

for Indigent Females, 
and Mrs. Serena Dodd 
opened her eyes. ‘‘I 
guess I’ll get right up,’’ she thought. ‘‘May- 
be I’ll get a chance to lay. out. some of them 
stripes before breakfast. ’’ . 

She was a tall, portly woman and moved 
slowly, so that it took a long time for her to 
dress; but when that was accomplished, she 
set about making her bed. As she was putting 
the finishing touches to this, the rising-bell 
rang, and the occupant of the other bed in the 
room stirred sleepily, and spoke in surprise: 

‘“‘Why, Mrs. Dodd, aren’t you up early?’’ 
and as her eyes fell on the other’s completed 
task, ‘‘My! The matron won’t like your not 
airing your bed longer.’’ 

Mrs. Dodd sniffed. ‘‘She won’t ever 
know it if you don’t tell her, Samanthy 
Wells. ’” 

**Oh, I sha’n’t tell her,’’ was the hasty 
reply. 

‘*Well, I don’t suppose you will. I 
wanted to begin sewing my afghan.’’ 

Knitting was Mrs. Dodd’s delight. 
Therefore, when she had been commis- 
sioned by Mrs. Waldron of the board of 
managers to make an afghan, she was 
jubilant. 

‘‘Now don’t send me any of those fady 
colors,’’ she begged. 

‘*No, indeed,’’ answered Mrs. Waldron, 
and the gaily tinted wools that were sent 
showed that she shrewdly guessed the old 
woman’s preferences. 

After the morning meal Mrs. ,Dodd and 
Mrs. Wells returned to their room. Mrs. 
Dodd sank into a chair, panting. 

Mrs. Wells eyed her disapprovingly. 
**You’re gaining flesh,’’ she said. ‘‘ You 
eat too much.’? 

“I s’pose I do,’’ acknowledged Mrs. 
Dodd. ‘‘Things taste awful good, but I 
do feel terrible logy to-day, somehow.’’ 

On recovering her breath, she took the 
bright-colored rolls of knitting from the 
bureau, and spread them out on the white 
counterpane. It was a work of time to arrange 
the colors in harmonizing rows, and then all 
the inmates of the Home were invited in to give 
an opinion before Mrs. Dodd could begin her 
sewing. 

Taken all in all, it was a tiring day, and 
when the clock struck nine that evening, both 
old women were glad to go to bed. 

Mrs. Wells, being a nimble little body, was 
soon in bed, while her roommate still moved 
ponderously about. She took off her cap and 
laid it on the bureau, and unpinning her breast- 
pin, thrust it into her cushion. Removing the 
counterpane, she folded it and placed it on a 
chair, turned down blankets and sheet, and 
reached under her pillow for her night-dress. 
It was not there. She lifted the pillow and felt 
vaguely over the surface beneath it, but in vain. 

‘*Where’s my nightgown?’’>. she cried, 
sharply. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ answered Mrs. Wells. 
**Isn’t it under your pillow?’”’ 

‘*No, and if you’ve taken it for a joke —’’ 
irascibly continued Mrs. Dodd. 

‘‘Of course I haven’t. I guess you made it 
up in your bed this morning.’’ 

**Oh, so I might.’’ Mrs. Dodd stripped 
down the clothes from her couch, but the 
missing article did not appear. 

**Look under the mattress,’’ suggested Mrs. 
Wells. ‘‘Don’t you remember the day you put 
your petticoat under the mattress ?’’ 

**T didn’t turn it. I was in such a hurry,”’ 
confessed the searcher. 

Mrs. Dodd began spreading up the clothes, 
but Mrs. Wells sprang out of bed, saying, ‘‘ Let 
me take one side. It doesn’t seem, Sereny, 
as if you got ahead much making this up ’fore 
breakfast. ’’ 

The rules of the house were, ‘‘ Lights out and 
inmates in bed at nine-thirty.’’ It was now 
ten minutes later, and Miss Timpkins, the 
matron, stoodat the door. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ she asked. 

Mrs. Dodd did not speak, but Mrs. Wells, 
who had jumped into bed, said, ‘‘She’s lost 
her nightgown. ’’ 

‘** Nonsense! ’*’ responded Miss Timpkins. 
**You can’t lose your nightgown in a little 
room like this.’? She picked up the pillow, 
looked under it and into it, and with vigorous 
hand stripped the bed, saying, ‘‘You’ve made 
it up in the bed.’’ 

Mrs. Dodd opened her mouth to speak, but 
Mrs. Wells shook her head warningly. 

‘*You’ve turned it under your mattress, just 
as you did your petticoat last month,’’ pursued 
the matron, briskly throwing over the mattress. 

‘*T —’? began Mrs. Dodd; but a look from her 
roommate kept her silent. 

‘Tt isn’t around your bed,’’ announced the 
energetic matron, and she gazed upward, as if 














the King of the Greeks bound hard and fast 
in the cockpit, and for the first time in his life 
a prisoner of the fish patrol. 


expecting to see it on 
the ceiling. 

**You haven’t got it 
on, have you, Mrs. 
Wells ?’’ she continued. 
**Probably,’’ with an 
accent of relief, ‘‘you’ve got Mrs. Dodd’s on, 
and yours is under your pillow.’’ 

Mrs. Wells choked with indignation. ‘‘Me!’’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘It takes four yards to make 
me a nightgown, and it takes ten for Sereny 
Dodd. Look!’’ She once more jumped from 
the bed, and held her night-dress out as a little 
girl does her frock at dancing-school. ‘‘Don’t 
you want to pull my bed to pieces?’’ she ques- 
tioned, scornfully. 

‘‘Why, yes,’’ said Miss Timpkins, ‘‘that’s 
a good idea,’’ and she promptly acted upon 
it, while Mrs. Wells glared wrathfully. 

“*T didn’t dare to tell her I made my bed 
before you were up,’’ whispered Mrs. Dodd to 
her friend. Then she lamented aloud, ‘‘It was 
one of my two new ones; my niece Lyddy over 
to Holt sent it me for Christmas. They was 
trimmed with torchon, the first ones I ever 
had trimmed with torchon!’’ she wailed. 

‘*What’s going on ?’’ called Miss Sally Sloane, 
hurrying from her quarters across the hall. 

‘‘She’s lost her nightgown,’’ replied Miss 
Timpkins. 

‘*Was it the new one your niece give you?’’ 

**Yes, it was!’’ sobbed the old woman. 

**Come,’’ interposed the matron, ‘‘get your 
clean one. We’ll find the other one to-morrow. ’’ 

‘*But I don’t want to,’’ remonstrated Mrs. 
Dodd. ‘‘I always wear my nightgowns week 
and week about, and if I get on a clean one 
now, it will mix me all up so’s I sha’n’t know 
which from tother.’’ 

**Well, what will you do?’’ was the crisp 
inquiry. 

Mrs. Dodd wailed afresh, but Miss Sloane 
good-naturedly said, ‘‘I’ll lend her one of my 
nice print bedgowns,’’ and waddled away. 

**She’s the only one in the house who’s got 
one big enough,’’ said Miss Timpkins. ‘‘Now 
you must get right into bed, or I’ll have you 
sick on my hands. You undo your waist, and 
I’ll take off your shoes and stockings. ’’ 

The feeble old fingers fumbled awkwardly at 
the hooks. ‘‘I never wore a print nightgown 
in my life,’’ she rebelled, weakly. 

‘*There’s a first time to everything,’’ com- 
mented the other, as she straightened up to 
unfasten the bodice. ‘‘My, but you’re getting 
fat! You’ll have to have a new waist before 
long.”’ 

Mrs. Dodd brightened up. ‘‘It’s all in the 
contract: ‘Boarded and lodged and suitably 
clothed,’ ’’ she quoted. 

The matron threw back Mrs. Dodd’s waist, 
and pulled it off her fat arms; then she stared 
a moment, unfastened the old woman’s skirts 
and dropped them to the floor. ‘‘Get right into 
bed !’’ she ordered. 

Mrs. Dodd plucked confusedly at her throat 
and wrists, and crept between the sheets with- 
out uttering a word. Miss Timpkins gathered 
up the old lady’s apparel and laid it across a 
chair, and raising her voice, said, ‘‘Never 
mind the gown, Miss Sloane. Mrs. Dodd 
won’t need it to-night.’’ Then she turned out 
the light and left the room. 

As the door closed, Mrs. Wells rose up in bed 
noiselessly, and in tones of rapturous compre- 
hension exclaimed, ‘‘O Sereny Dodd, you’ve 
had your nightgown on all day !’’ 
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II. BRICKS. 


NE of the oldest industries in the world is 

brickmaking. Man had hardly emerged 

from the savage state when he began to 
mold mud or clay into right-angled parallelo- 
grams,—although he did not know that that is 
what they were,—bake them in the sun or in a 
fire, and use them for building materials. 

Nor has the primitive method of making 
bricks by hand been wholly driven out by 
machinery. There are in the United States 
even now some four thousand small manufac- 
turers who use a single horse hitched to a 
‘sweep’? as the motive power of the pug-mill 
in which the clay is ground, and little wooden 
boxes open at both ends as molds in which a 
few men form bricks by hand. But in this, as 
in most other present-day occupations, ma- 
chinery so greatly reduces the cost of production 
that it dominates the business. 

In a great modern brick-yard the first process 
to which the clay is subjected depends upon its 
nature, whether it be hard or soft, moist or 
dry ; but the purpose in every case is to reduce 
it to a smooth, even mass, free from lumps and 
foreign bodies. 

In a typical yard the clay as it is dug from 
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the ground is first passed between heavy steel 
rollers, like those in a flour-mill. They grind 
it to a fine powder. As it leaves these rollers 
the clay is caught in buckets attached to an end- 
less belt, and is then passed through a succession 
of combs, in order to remove such foreign bodies 
as sticks or roots, which may have been flattened 
by the rollers, but allowed to pass. 

Again, by endless belts, the clay passes to 
another set of steel rollers, which reduce it to a 
still finer powder, and a third set of buckets carry 
it to the screens. These are immense cylinders 
of fine-meshed wire cloth. When the clay dust 
has passed through them to the tray below, it 
is ready, in one case, for the presses, in another 
for the pug-mill. 

The first case is that in which the dry press- 
ing process is used. Most of the bricks made 
in this way are ‘‘faced bricks,’’ for the front of 
fine buildings or for interior work. The machine 
which molds the bricks is a very heavy hydraulic 
press, the bed of which contains ten steel dies, 
each the size and shape of a brick. 

From the feeder enough clay is deposited in 
each mold to form one brick. The plunger then 
descends with a pressure of ten tons to the square 
inch, and as it rises, opens the molds and pushes 
out the newly formed bricks. Each machine dis- 
gorges ten bricks every fifteen seconds. 

The second case—when the clay goes to the 
pug-mill—is that in which the ‘‘stiff-plastic’’ 
process is to be used. The finely pulverized 
clay, when it reaches the pug-mill, is mixed 
with water, and whirling knives cut and slash 
and knead the resulting dough until it is of a 
suitable consistency to work. 

The moistened clay is forced by an ‘‘auger’’ 
or Archimedean screw into a long box, the cross- 
section of which is about the length and width 
of a single brick. Through the end of this box, 
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the dimensions of which are exactly eight inches 
by four inches, crawls slowly a column of clay. 
As this moves across the cutting-table, steel 
piano wires attached to a revolving wheel cut 
it into slices of the thickness of a single brick ; 
these are carried by an endless belt to the 
furnace which awaits them, and which forms 
the last stage of their career. 

Firing begins only when the bricks have been 
sufficiently dried out—a process which takes 
more or less time, according to the material used 
and the process employed. 

The kilns are usually built, if not in rows, 
at least in pairs, and are now nearly all of the 
“‘down-draft’’ pattern. The bricks are built 
up in long rows, as children pile building-blocks. 
When the kiln is packed the entrances are tightly 
sealed and hot air turned in from a kiln in 
which the firing has ceased, but which has not 
yet cooled. The building of the kilns in pairs 
thus serves the doubly economie purpose of 
utilizing heat which would otherwise be wasted, 
and of subjecting the brick to a less severe heat 
at the beginning. 

The firing process fills the interior of the fur- 
nace wita a solid mass of flame, which draws 
downward from the inlet at the top, fills all the 
interstices between the bricks, and passes out 
through the flues at the bottom. This intense 
heat—about twenty-eight hundred degrees Fah- 
renheit—is kept up from six to ten days. The 
fires are then drawn and the kiln allowed to cool. 

One of the most interesting things about a brick 
is its dimensions, which, in the ordinary, plain 
red building brick used in this country, are 
always the same—two inches by four inches by 
eight inches. The reason for this is obvious. As 
each dimension is either a factor or a multiple of 
both the others, the bricklayer is sure to ‘‘come 
out even,’’ no matter how-he lays. the bricks. 


HIS CONSTITUENTS 


BY THE HON. GEORGE G. VEST — 





Late United States Senator from Missouri 





| is unfortunate that other duties besides 
that of legislation have been imposed by 
statute and custom upon Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. The Constitution 
provides that all legislative powers shall be 
vested in the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives; but, in addition to being legislators, Con- 
gressmen are now business agents, and expected 
to assume duties and responsibilities 
not legitimately connected with law- 





doing work of incalculable benefit to farmers 
and horticulturists in every part of the country. 
Its Farmers’ Bulletins have benefited agriculture 
and given practical information as to improved 
methods and seeds, which have enormously 
increased the productiveness of our soil and 
added immensely to our foreign exports. 

It has been charged that Congressmen refused 


during the administration of President Jackson, 
existed from the beginning of the government. 
It was often charged by Jefferson that Hamil- 
ton, as Secretary of the Treasury, used the 
patronage of his department to influence the 
votes of Congressmen. Whether this be true or 
not, it is certain that the practice of permitting 
members of Congress to control appointments 
in their respective states and districts was firmly 
established until the enactment of the civil serv- 
ice law of 1881, which partially created the 
merit system, and, with some amendments, is 
still upon the statute-books. 

There are, however, so many offices, especially 
in the Post-Office and Interior Departments 
and the diplomatic service, not under the civil 
service rule that patronage is yet a nightmare 
to Congressmen, and a prolific source of bad 
feeling between them and their constituents. 

Patronage, as every public man knows, is a 
curse to parties and to members of Congress. 
It causes dissensions and factions in the dom- 
inant party ; and the Senator or Representative 
who secures the appointment of one among a 
half-dozen applicants makes a lukewarm friend 
and five active enemies. A system which dis- 
tributes offices as rewards for political service 
places in public position unworthy and ineffi- 
cient officials. The principle of the civil service 
law is correct, but absurd examinations and the 
evasions of the statute have caused merited 
criticism, which it is hoped will be removed by 
proper legislation in the future. 


A CONGRESSMAN’S SALARY. 


HE popular impression to which allusion 
has been made, that Congressmen are 
liberally paid for their services and are 

living luxuriously and indolently in Washing- 
ton, is a gross error. Prices have so enormously 
increased for all the comforts and necessities of 
life in the national capital that the salaries 
of Senators and Representatives are shamefully 
inadequate. No self-respecting constituency 
would have its Congressman live in squalor or 
in a style unworthy of his position. 

The expense of living has increased more 
than one-third in the last decade, and this is 
especially true in Washington, where the influx 
of multimillionaires as residents has fixed the 
cost of living far beyond the means of a Con- 
gressman’s family, unless he lives at a second- 
rate hotel or a cheap boarding-house. 

The conscientious Congressman cannot make 
money in private business, for if he devotes his 
time to personal objects, he is not only worthless 
to his constituents, but unworthy of his position, 
and of any salary, no matter how small. 





There are two classes of men in Congress. 














the enemy’s lines over an open field covered 
with Virginia broom-sage, a rabbit scurried 
down the line at full speed. Colonel Vance— 
who never lost his sense of humor under any 
circumstances— instinctively shouted : 

**Go it, cottontail! If 1 wasn’t a politician 
I would be with you!’’ 

Another instance of this coercive necessity 
occurred with a United States Senator from one 
of the Southern States, who stood as high in 
the estimation of his colleagues and of the 
public generally as any member of that body. 


AN UNPLEASANT ALLUSION. 


[ be happened that a great drought had pre- 
| vailed during the preceding season in one 

of the Congressional districts of his state, 
and the Representative of the district had got 
a bill passed through the House of Representa- 
tives, appropriating ten thousand dollars out of 
the national Treasury to furnish seed for his 
constituency. 

This Senator was an excellent constitutional 
lawyer, and belonged to the ‘‘strict construction’’ 
school. When the bill came from the House 
to the Senate he was greatly troubled, and 
consulted with several of his brother Senators 
as to what course he should pursue, stating that 
he had great doubts about the constitutionality 
of any such measure, but knew that the people 
in that portion of his state were in great want 
of seed for the next harvest. 

He reluctantly advocated the passage of the 
House bill. The bill passed the Senate as a 
matter of Senatorial courtesy, and went to 
President Cleveland. The President not only 
vetoed the bill, but in such vitriolic terms as 
have been seldom found in a veto message. 


Some days after the message was received by, 


the House, a member of that body from Indiana, 
who had been beaten at the last election, was 
complaining in the Senate cloak-room to a 
Western Senator about the corruption which 
caused his defeat. After he had rehearsed the 
old story, and just as he was leaving the room 
by one door, the Southern Senator, who was 
smarting under Cleveland’s veto, entered at the 
other door, and heard the gentleman from 
Indiana philosophically exclaim, in ending his 
complaint, ‘‘It is all right, for the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the church.’’ 

Glaring at the retiring statesman, the Senator 
demanded of his colleague, ‘‘What is that fellow 
saying about seed ?’’ 

His brother Senator replied, ‘‘Oh, he was only 
explaining the cause of his defeat at the last 
election, and closed his story by saying that the 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the Southern Senator, ‘‘he had 
better take something else than seed as 
an illustration, for if I hear much more 

















making. 

The modern Congressman, whether 
Senator or Representative, is a claim 
or pension agent, a distributor of seeds 
and documents, an adviser in legal 
matters, a solicitor of patronage, and 
a general referee as to all debatable 
questions, political, geographical, his- 
torical and scientific. 

It seems to be the popular opinion 
that members of Congress are sent to 
Washington to meet all demands made 
upon them by their constituency, on 
no matter what subject. It is believed 
by a great many badly informed people 
that a Congressman has much leisure, 
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will be some blood shed besides that 
of the martyrs.’’ 

There are many men in Congress, 
however, who are governed by their 
convictions, and who would rather 
retire from public life than surrender 
them because their constituents dis- 
agree with them. 

When the question at issue is only 
one of expediency, a Senator or Repre- 
sentative should obey the instruction 
of the people he represents or resign 
his seat. This is a representative 
government, and the voters in each 


























state and district have the right to be 

















and lives ‘a luxurious, easy life, with 
an ample salary and unlimited influence 
with the different departments. These people 
do not consider the fact that the task of enact- 
ing laws for the government of eighty millions 
of people, energetic, aggressive, and with an 
unequaled inventive genius, who inhabit a 
continent only partially developed, and with a 
productive power unsurpassed in the world, 
demands the greatest industry and the entire 
time of their legislators. 


NON - LEGISLATIVE BURDENS. 


HE direct effect of imposing upon Con- 
gressmen tasks not legitimately connected 
with legislation is to place upon the 
statute-books imperfect laws, to the considera- 
tion of which sufficient time has not been given, 
because of insistent demands being made upon 
Congressmen for departmental and outside work. 
The abuse—for it can be termed nothing else 
—has been caused by the relations existing 
between the Congressman and those he repre- 
sents. Every public man feels grateful to the 
voters who have placed him in office, and is 
anxious to meet their wishes in every way 
possible. He is unwilling to refuse their re- 
quests, no matter how unreasonable, and when 
he once complies in any individual case, he 
binds himself in the future to favorable action 
on all demands of a similar nature. 
That the bounty of the government, although 
intended for wise and beneficent purposes, is 
abused, there can be no question. The distri- 
bution of seed, which has been so much ridiculed 
in certain quarters, has been perverted, but has 
also been of the greatest advantage to persons 
engaged in agriculture, and for the amount 
expended has made more valuable returns than 
any other general appropriation of money. 





Che Department of Agriculture is to-day 


HENRY CLAY. 


to repeal the law providing for the distribution of 
seed by the government, on account of its value 
to themselves for electioneering purposes. But 
the general good result is worth far more than 
the small amount appropriated annually by 
Congress. It is true that many ludicrous in- 
stances can be found where whole families, 
from the infant in the cradle to the superan- 
nuated grandfather, are applicants for seed; 
but it must be remembered that only a small 
portion of the seed sown rewards the labor of 
the husbandman, and that all of it must be used 
by somebody in order to be of any value. 

The appropriations for public buildings and 
for the improvement of rivers and harbors, 
although much abused and causing great waste 
of public money, have at least the merit of 
being for public purposes and not subject to 
constitutional objection. Public buildings may 
be imperfectly designed and extravagantly con- 
structed, but this is the fault of administration, 
and does not prove that the government of the 
United States should not own every edifice 
demanded by the necessities of its service. And 
so it may also be said that the appropriations 
for the improvement of rivers and harbors must 
be made by the general government, as the 
navigable streams of the country are under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, and their 
improvement is necessary to our internal com- 
merce. 


CONCERNING THE SPOILS SYSTEM. 


f Aco discussion of the relations between a 
Congressman and his constituents must 
be imperfect which does not allude to the 

distribution of patronage on the recommendation 

of Senators and Representatives. 


PRESIDENT TYLER. 








One class is devoted almost entirely to the desire 
for reélection, and is continually looking to 
what the people want, and not to what is for 
the public interest. 

They never permit their personal convictions 
to interfere with what they consider expedient 
for their own success or that of the party to 
which they belong. Their motto is, ‘‘To follow 
the people and never attempt to lead them.’’ 

Many of those who are guided by the senti- 
ment described are by no means corrupt. They 
are frequently statesmen of great ability and 
of high character, but they shrink from giving 
an advantage to personal and political opponents 
by unpopular votes on subjects which they do not 
consider to be of vital importance. 

Such a man argues that the question is eph- 
emeral, and although his opinions do not coincide 
with those of his constituency, it is not incum- 
bent upon him to abandon public life for a tem- 
porary or immaterial issue. 


THOMAS H. BENTON. 





represerited on all questions according 
to their own wishes, unless the question 
of constitutionality is involved, when no Con- 
gressman should be asked to violate his oath to 
support the Constitution in order to meet a 
popular demand. 

If the Supreme Court has decided the question 
of constitutional power against his individual 
opinion, he can afford to yield his views and 
accept the construction declared by the highest 
judicial tribunal in the land; but in the absence 
of such an opinion by the Supreme Court, he 
must observe the constitutional requirement as 
he sees it, and not violate the oath he has taken 
to support the Constitution. 


THE CASE OF PRESIDENT TYLER. 


4 | 'T often happens that great injustice is done 
\ ) to a public official by a misunderstanding 

on the part of his constituents in regard to 
his opinions and pledges when a candidate. A 


The argument is | conspicuous example of this is the case of John 


often not a sound one, but in many instances it | Tyler, who became President upon the death 


requires heroism of a high order to face the 
popular storm and give up the ambition of a 


| 


of William Henry Harrison in 1841. 
Tyler was elected V ice- President on the Whig 


lifetime in order to follow personal convictions. | | ticket, and when a bill was passed by the 

There are many instances of Congressmen, | | Whigs in Congress, incorporating the United 
both Senators and Representatives, being coerced | | States Bank as a bank of issue with branches, 
by the political necessities of their official posi- | | President Tyler promptly vetoed it. There 
tion when there was not the slightest suspicion | was a burst of indignation from the Whigs 
| throughout the country, and he was denounced 

There was never a man in the Senate of the in unmeasured terms as an ingrate and traitor 
United States whose elevated character was | who had violated his pledges and betrayed the 
more unquestionable than that of the late | party which had honored him. 


about their integrity. 


Zebulon Vance of North Carolina. He was in 


As a matter of fact, President Tyler had 


the habit of illustrating the coercive necessity | always opposed the establishment of a United 


that often arises in public life by a story he told 


during the Civil War. 


of an incident at the Battle of Seven Pines | 


| Senate when a member of that body. 


States Bank as a bank of issue, and had spoken 


against such a measure in the United States 


He had 


He was then commanding a North Carolina | never advocated it, and as he stated in his veto 


The spoils system, which was openly avowed | regiment, and while they were advancing upon | message, would have disgraced himself as an 

















honorable man had he approved the Dill. 
Tyler had given ample proof that he would 
not sacrifice his personal convictions in order 
to conform to the wishes of his constituency. 
When United States Senator, and the firm 
friend of Andrew Jackson, he did not approve 
of Jackson’s removing the government’s deposits 
from the old United States Bank. Although 
not a friend of the bank, he believed that 
Jackson had violated the Constitution, and 
when the Legislature of Virginia instructed 
Senator Tyler to support President Jackson, 
he resigned his seat in the Senate and closed 
his political career, as he supposed, forever. 

As the Whigs adopted no national platform 
in 1840, Tyler broke no party pledges when he 
adhered to his personal opinion on the United 
States Bank question. 

There is another contingency often productive 
of misunderstanding between Congressmen and 
their constituents. This occurs when the Con- 
gressman and his constituency differ on some 
paramount question, at a time when there can 
be no successful appeal from the popular judg- 
ment until discussion and reflection. cause a 
revolution in public sentiment. 

Many of the most prominent men in the 
history of this country have been so fatally 
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you.’’ If constituents are satisfied that their 
Congressman is honest and patriotic, they should 
give him the benefit of every reasonable doubt 
when his action is not in accordance with their 
opinions and wishes. 

The New England States have furnished 
notable instances of adherence to their public 
servants when differences of opinion occurred 
between the people and their Senators upon 
great public measures. When the two Senators 
from Massachusetts were diametrically opposed 





to each other on the Philippine question, 
were also the two Senators from Maine as to 
the ratification of the Paris treaty, the legisla- 
tures of those states unanimously reélected 
all four, and refused to make any distinction 
between them on account of their action in the 
Senate. The people of Massachusetts and Maine 
had no doubt of the honesty and ability of the 
distinguished men who represented them, and 
they wisely refused to punish their Senators 
or themselves by a change. 
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shawl-strap ?’’ 
**Charlotte, 
wait just a mo- 
ment; are you 
perfectly sure 
that mother’s 
dressing-sack and knit slippers are in the case? 
Nobody saw them put in, and I don’t —’’ 





‘* Justin, run down-stairs, please, and get that 
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MRS. BIRCH ... WAS SAYING TO 


injured by honest differences of opinion between 
them and their party associates, or with the 
voters they represented, that they were driven 
from political life, although time proved the 
people to be wrong. 

There is very little doubt that Henry Clay 
was entirely innocent of what was known as 
the bargain and intrigue with John Quincy 
Adams, which made him Secretary of State; 
but the cloud hung over the great Kentuckian 
until his death. In his farewell speech, deliv- 
ered in the United States Senate when ill health 
compelled him to resign his office, he alluded 
in pathetic terms to the charges made against 
him in regard to his accepting office under 
Adams, and to his gratitude to the loyal con- 
stituency which had stood by him through 
calumny of the grossest kind, and had never 
faltered in its belief in his innocence. 

Thomas H. Benton furnishes another notable 
example of a statesman who followed his own 
convictions when he knew that the result would 
be his political destruction. 

When, in 1849, the Legislature of Missouri 
passed resolutions directing the Senators from 
that state to take a certain position on legisla- 
tion concerning slavery in the territories and 
new states of the West, he refused to notice the 
resolutions except by denunciation, and defied 
the majority of his party in Missouri without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

There never was in any state of the Union a 
contest more bitter and unrelenting than that 
between Benton and his opponents during his 
celebrated appeal from those resolutions. Fam- 
ilies were divided and bosom friends became 
deadly enemies. But no symptom of this 
savage fight can now be found in Missouri, and 
the statue of Thomas H. Benton stands in the 
national Capitol, placed there by the votes of 
the Missouri Legislature without party distine- 
tion. The fierce passions of 1849 have disap- 
peared, and Missourians are proud of the great 
statesman whose memory they now honor. 

The only just and correct rule between a 
Congressman and his constituents is that which 
should govern individuals in private life: ‘‘Do 
unto others as you would have them do unto 








HIM THINGS HE NEVER FORGOT. 


unopened package of water-biscuit. You’ll find 
it on the pantry shelf, I think.’’ 

**Lanse, if the furnace runs all night with 
the draft on, your fire will be burned out in the 
morning, and it will take an extra amount of 
coal to get it started again.’’ 

**Where’s Jeff? He must be told about —’’ 

**Put mother’s overshoes to warm. ’’ 

**T have left two hundred dollars to your credit 
at the bank, Lansing, and I —’’ 

**Lanse, did you telephone for —’’ 

**Where did Celia put the —’’ 

‘Listen, all of you. I —’’ 

‘*What did Jeif do with that small white —’’ 

**Silence!’’ shouted Lansing, above the din. 
**Can’t you people get these traps together 
without all yelling at once? You will have 
mother so used up she can’t start.’’ 

Mrs. Birch smiled at her tall son from the 
easy chair where she had been placed ten 
minutes before, her family protesting that they 
could finish the numberless small tasks yet to 
be done. It was nine o’clock in the evening, 
and it lacked but an hour of train-time. 

They all looked at the slender figure in the 
easy chair. They had learned in these last 
two weeks to take note of their mother’s appear- 
ance as, with easy confidence in her exhaustless 
strength, they had never done before. Since the 
night when they had learned that she was not 
quite well, they had discovered for themselves 
the delicacy of the smiling face, the thinness 
of the graceful body, the many small signs by 
which those who run may read the evidences 
of lessened vitality, if their eyes are once opened. 
They wondered that they had not seen it all 
before, and found the only explanation in the 
cheery, undaunted spirit which had covered 
up every sign of fatigue. 

“She is too tired already,’’ declared Celia. 
‘*Run away, and let father and me finish.’’ 

But they would not go. How could they, with 
only an hour left? They subdued their voices, 
and ran whispering about. Jeff held a long 
conference in an undertone with his mother. 
Justin perched on the arm of her chair, with 
his head on her shoulder, and she would not 
have him taken away, her own heart sick within 












her at thought of 
the long absence 
from them all. Al- 
together, when one 
took into account 
the preceding fortnight of making ready for the 
trip, it was not strange that in this last hour of 
preparation she gave out entirely. 

The first they knew of it was when Mr. 
Birch, with a low exclamation, sprang across 
the room, and catching up his wife in his arms, 
carried her to a couch. 

‘Water !’? hesaid. ‘‘ And open the window !’’ 

Startled, they obeyed him. It was only a 
brief unconsciousness, and the lovely, brown 
eyes when they unclosed were as full of bravery 
as ever, but Mr. Birch spoke anxiously to 
Lansing in the hall outside. 

**T don’t like to start with her, as worn-out 
as this,’’ he said. ‘‘Yet everything is engaged, 
—the stateroom and all,—and I don’t want to 
delay without reason. There’s not time to send 
to the city for Doctor Forester. Suppose you 
telephone Doctor Ridgway to come round and 
tell us what to do about starting. If he is out, 
try Sears or Barton. Have him hurry. We’ve 
barely forty-five minutes now.’’ 

In three minutes Lansing came back and 
beckoned his father out of the room. 

‘*They’re all out,’’ he said. ‘‘I tried old 
Doctor Hitchcock, too, but he’s sick in bed. 
How about that new doctor that’s just moved 
in next door? I like his looks. He certainly 
will know enough to advise about this.’’ 

Mr. Birch hesitated a moment. ‘‘Well, call 
him,’’ he decided. 

Lansing was already down the stairs. Three 
minutes later he returned with the young doctor. 
Mr. Birch met them in the hall. 

‘*Doctor Churchill, father.’? Mr. Birch looked 
keenly into a pair of eyes whose steady glance 
gave him the instant feeling that here was a 
man to trust. 

The young people waited impatiently outside 
while Doctor Churchill spent fifteen quiet min- 
utes with their father and mother. When Mr. 
Birch came to the door again with the physician, 
he was looking relieved. 

Doctor Churchill paused before the little 
group, his eyes glancing kindly at each in turn, 
as he spoke to Lansing. He certainly was 
young, but there was about him an air of quiet 
confidence and decision which one felt instinc- 
tively would be justified by further acquaintance. 

‘*Don’t be anxious,’’ he said. ‘‘ All this hurry 
of preparation has been a severe test on her, 
taken with her reluctance to leave her home. 
She is feeling stronger now, and it will be better 
for her to get the leave-taking over than to 
postpone and dread it longer. You will all make 
it easy for her—no breakdowns,’’ he cautioned, 
with a smile. ‘‘New Mexico is a great place, 
and you are doing the best thing in the world 
in getting her off before cold weather. ’’ 

He was gone, but they felt as if a reviving 
breeze had passed over them, and when they 
went back to their'mother’s room it was with 
serene faces. If Charlotte swallowed hard at a 
lump in her throat, and Celia lingered an instant 
behind the rest to pinch the color back into her 
cheeks, nobody observed it. Perhaps each was 
too oceupied with acting his own light-hearted 
part. Somehow the minutes had slipped away, 
and soon the travellers were at the door. 

Into Mrs. Birch’s face, also, the color had 
returned, summoned there, it may be, not only 
by the doctor’s stimulating draft, but by the 
insistence of her own will. 

**Good-by! good-by! God be with you all!’’ 
murmured Mr. Birch, breaking with difficulty 
away from Justin’s frantic hug. 

Mrs. Birch, on Lansing’s arm, had gone 
down the steps to the carriage. The father 
followed, surrounded by an eager group. Only 
Lansing was to go to the train. The others, as 
they crowded round the carriage door, were 
incoherently mingling parting messages. Then 
presently they were left behind, a suddenly 
silent, sober group. Inside the carriage Mrs. 
Birch, with her hand in her eldest son’s, was 
saying to him things he never forgot, while his 
father looked steadily out of the window. 

**T leave them in your care, dear,’’ she told 
Lansing, in the quiet, confident tones to which 
he was used from her. ‘‘I could never go, I 
think, if I hadn’t such a strong, brave, trust- 
worthy son to leave in care of the younger ones. 
Celia will do her part, and do it beautifully, I 
know, but it is on you I rely.’’ 

**T’ll do my best,’’ he answered, cheerfully, 
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although he felt, even more than before, the 
heavy responsibility upon him. 

‘I -know you will. Don’t let Celia overdo. 
She will be so ambitious to run the household 
economically that she will set herself tasks 
she’s not fit for. See that Jeff keeps steadily 
at his studies, and be lenient with Justin. 
He adores you—you can make.the year do 
much for him if you take thought. And with 
my little Charlotte—be very patient, Lanse. 
She will miss us most—and show it least.’’ 

‘*I doubt that,’’ thought Lanse, but aloud 
he said, ‘‘We’ll all hang together, mother, you 
may count on that. We have our differences 
and our eccentricities, but we’ve a lot of family 
spirit, and no one of us is going to sacrifice alone 
while the rest fail to take notice. And you’re 
going to know all that goes on. We’ve planned 
to take turns writing, so that at least every other 
day a letter will start for New Mexico.’’ 

** And if anything should go wrong ?’’ 

**Nothing will,’’ asserted Lansing. 

‘*That you don’t know, dear,’’ said the gentle 
voice, not quite so steadily as before. ‘‘If any- 
thing should come we must know.’’ 

‘*T’ll remember,’’ he promised, reluctantly, 
his hand under pressure from hers. But in- 
wardly he vowed, ‘‘Anything short of real 
trouble you’ll not know, little mother. Your 
children are stronger than you now, and they 
can bear some things for you.’’ 

At the train it took all Lansing’s determina- 
tion, sturdy fellow though he was, to keep up 
his cheerful front. The color had ebbed away 
from Mrs. Birch’s face once more, and as she 
put up her arms to her tall son, in the little 
stateroom, she seemed to him all at once so small 
and frail that he could not endure to see her 
go away from them all, facing even the remote 
possibility that in the new land she might fail 
to find again her old vigor. 

It had to be done, however. Lansing received 
her clinging good-by, whispered in her ear 
something which would have been unintelligible 
to any but a mother’s intuition, so choky was 
his voice, gripped his father’s hand with both 
his own, turned and smiled back at the two as 
he pulled open the door, and swung off the train 
just as it began to move. 

He raced away over the streets to take a 
trolley-car for home, having dismissed the car- 
riage, and craving nothing so much as a long 
walk in the cool September night air. 

At home he found everybody gone to bed 
except Celia, who met him at the door. She 
smiled at him, but he could see that she had 
been crying. Although he had carried home 
a heavy heart, he braced himself to begin his 
task of keeping the family cheered up. 

‘Off all right!’’ he announced, in a casual 
tone, as if he had just sent away the guests of 
a week. ‘‘Splendid train, jolly stateroom, porter 
one of the ‘Yassir, yassir’ kind. Judge and 
Mrs. Van Camp were taking the same train as 
far as Chicago. That will do a lot toward 
making things pleasant to start with.’’ 

“I’m so glad!’’ Celia agreed. ‘‘How did 
mother get off? Did her strength keep up?’’ 

**Pretty well—better than I’d have thought 
possible after all the fuss of that last hour. The 
new doctor braced her up pretty well, I guess, 
He seems all right. Didn’t you like the way 
he acted? Neither like an old family physician 
nor a new johnny-jump-up ; just quiet and cool 
and pleasant. Glad he lives nextdoor. I mean 
to know him.’’ 

Lansing was turning out lights as he talked, 
looking after window fastenings, and examining 
things generally. Celia watched him from her 
place on the bottom stair. He was approaching 
her with the intention of putting out the hall 
light and joining her to proceed up-stairs, when 
he stopped still, wheeled, and made for the 
back of the hall, where the cellar stairs began. 

‘*I’m forgetting the furnace!’’ he cried. 

**Tt’s all right,’’ Celia assured him. ‘‘Jeff 
took care of it. He says that’s his work, since 
you’re to be away all day.’’ 

‘*Think he can manage it?’’ 

“‘Of course he can. The way to please Jeff 
is to give him responsibility. He’s old enough, 
and even having to look after such small matters 
regularly will help to develop him.’’ 

Lansing laughed; then, extinguishing the 
light, he came up to her on the stair, and putting 
his arm about her shoulders, began to ascend 
slowly with her. 

‘‘Shouldering your cares already, aren’t you? 
Got to keep us all straight, and develop all our 
characters! Poor girl, you’ll have a hard 
tussle. ’’ 

*‘T’m afraid I shall. Do you go to work at 
the shops in the morning ?’’ 

‘*Yes. Breakfast at six. Did you tell Delia?’’ 

‘*Yes, but I’m going to let her go afterward. 
I arranged with her, when father first told us, 
to stay just till they had gone, and then leave 
things to me. I can’t be too busy from now on, 
and I don’t want to wait a day to begin.’’ 

‘*Wise girl. Sorry, though, that I have to 
get you up every morning so early. Couldn’t 
you leave things ready so I could manage for 
myself about breakfast, somehow ?’’ 

‘No, indeed! If I’m to have a day-laborer 





| for a brother, I shall see that he has a good hot 


breakfast and the heartiest kind of a lunch in 
his pail every day.’’ 

‘*You’re the right sort!’’ murmured Lansing, 
patting his sister’s shoulder as he paused with 
her in front of her door. ‘‘I must admit I shall 
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prefer the hot breakfast. Better sleep late 
to-morrow morning, though. ’’ 

‘*T shall be up when you are,’’ Celia declared. 

‘*Look here, little girl,’’ said Lansing, speak- 
ing soberly in the darkness. ‘‘You know you 
haven’t got this household on your shoulders 
all alone. It’s a partnership affair, and don’t 
you forget it. Now, good night, and take care 
you sleep like a top!’’ 

Celia held him tight for a minute, and an- 
swered bravely : 

‘*You’re a dear boy, and a great comfort. ’’ 

Lansing tiptoed away to his own room, farther 
down the hall, feeling a strong sense of relief 
that the determination of the young substitute 
heads of the house to begin the new régime 
without a preliminary hour of wailing had been 
successfully carried through. 

‘*We’ve got the worst over,’’ he thought, as 
he fell asleep. ‘‘Once fairly started, it won’t 
be so bad. Celia’s clear grit, that’s sure.’’ 

Alone in her room, Celia had it out with her- 
self, and spent a wakeful night. But she brought 
a cheerful face to Lansing’s early breakfast, 
and when the younger members of the family 
came down later she was ready for them with 
the sunshine they had dreaded not to find. 

Everybody spenta busy day. Jeff and Justin 
went off to school. Charlotte announced with 
meekness that she was ready for whatever work 
Celia might find for her, and was given various 
rooms up-stairs to sweep and dust, her sister 
being confident that vigorous manual labor would 
be the best tonic for a mind dispirited. 

As for Celia herself, she dismissed Delia, the 
maid of all work, with a kindly farewell and 
the letters of recommendation her mother had 
prepared, and plunged eagerly into business. 
She was a born manager, and loved many of 
the details of housework, particularly the baking 
and brewing, and she was soon enthusiastically 
employed in putting the small kitchen to rights. 

At noon Charlotte and the boys were served 
with a light luncheon, with the promise of 
greater joys to come, and by five in the afternoon 
the house was filled with the delightful odors 
of successful cookery. 

At that hour Charlotte, whose labors had 
been enlarged by herself to cover a thorough 
overhauling of the entire house,—such tasks 
being her special aversion, and therefore to be 
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discharged without mitigation on this first day 
of self-sacrifice,—wandered disconsolately into 
the kitchen with broom and dust-pan, looking 
sadly weary. She gazed with envious eyes at 
her sister, flying about in a big apron with 
sleeves rolled up, her cheeks like pink carna- 
tions, her eyes bright with triumph. 

‘*Well, you do start in with a vim,’’ the 
younger sister observed, dropping into a chair 
with a long sigh. 

‘*Yes; and the work has gone better than I 
had hoped,’’ declared Celia, whisking a tinful | 
of plump rolls into the oven. ‘‘It’s really fun.’’ 

“I’m glad you like it.’’ 

‘*Poor child,’’ said Celia, pausing to glance 
at the dejected figure in the chair, its dark curls 
a riot of disorder, a smudge of black upon its 
forehead, and its pinafore disreputable with 
frequent use as a duster, ‘‘I gave you too much 
todo! Didn’t I hear you in Delia’sroom? You 
needn’t have touched that to-day.’’ 


‘‘Wanted to get through with it. Delia may 


be a good cook, but she left a mess of a closet |a small river enters the Beaver. 


| only in nightmare. 








roused him. Opening his eyes, he sprang| The next instant he was in the river, and the 


from his bunk with a loud cry of joy. 
sight was restored ! 

It was broad day. The frost-jeweled trees 
and the icicles pendent from the eaves and logs 
of the cabin sparkled in the bright sunshine. 
As Pierre observed the tiny clouds of powdered 


snow falling from the spruce boughs, where | 
a flock of crossbills were twittering over their 


breakfast, he was almost persuaded that the | 
experience of the preceding night had existed | 
But at sunset that evening | 
blindness again assailed him. 

A week later the ice on the river broke up, 
and the strong current soon carried it away. 
Waiting only until the high water had partly 
subsided, Pierre launched his canoe, freighted 
with its precious cargo of skins, and began his 
voyage down-stream to the trading post. 


When he pitched camp for the night, which | 


he took care to do a full hour before sunset, he 
was but a couple of miles above the point where 
A winter 


up-stairs. Please give me one of these warm | encampment of a small band of Montagnais 
cookies. I’m 60 used up and hungry I can’t | Indians was situated on the bank of this tribu- 


wait for supper.’ 


tary, near its mouth. Pierre planned to pass 


** Justin came in half an hour ago so famished | it early on the following morning, hoping thus 
there wouldn’t have been a cooky left if I hadn’ 4 | to avoid discovery by the natives. 


filled him up with a banana. By the way, I 
sent him down cellar after some peach pickles, 


and I haven’t seen him since. I’l] run down | would have encountered them willingly; 


With Camille, who was well ‘and favorably 
known throughout the tribe, at his side, he 
but 


and get some. I’ve hot rolls and honey for | now, alone and practically helpless by night, 


supper, and Lanse always wants peach pickles | he considered it politic to give them a wide) 


with that combination. ’’ 


Celia took a bowl from the cupboard, opened nais hunting-grounds, and the tribesmen might | 


| 


berth. His furs had been collected in Montag- 


the cellar door and started down, turning on declare him a trespasser and confiscate his booty. 


the second step to say: 


Rising with the sun, he resumed his voy- 


‘‘Go and take a bath and put on a fresh frock; | age. Paddling stealthily in the shadow of the 


you won’t feel half so tired. Wear the scarlet 
waist, will you? I want things particularly 
bright and cheery to-night, for I know Lanse 
will come home fagged with the new work. 
Mrs. Laurier sent over some red carnations. 
I’ve put them in the middle of the table; they 
look ever so pretty. I’m going to —’’ 

What she intended to do Celia never told, if 
she ever afterward remembered. What she did 
do was to slip upon the third step of the steep 
stairway, and with no outcry whatever, go 
plunging heavily to the bottom. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE NIGHT=BLINDNESS OF 
PIERRE FONTAINE 


HEN Pierre 
Fontaine and 
Camille Cha- 
quette built their cabin 
on the bank of the 
Beaver River, a tribu- 
tary of the upper 





Clark 


search for his comrade 
when he was again 
storm-bound. 

It was not until five 
days had elapsed since 
Camille’s departure 
that Pierre was enabled 





George, in northern 
Labrador, they looked forward confidently to a 
profitable winter. Both had resigned only 
recently from the Hudson Bay Company’s 
corps of voyageurs, and this was to be their 
first season as independent trappers. Except 
for a few roving Montagnais Indians, the 
district was quite uninhabited, but inured to 
solitude, the hardy young hunters were not 
men to lament the dearth of neighbors. 

Their store of pelts accumulated steadily. 
Early in the winter Pierre brought in a silver 
fox skin, and later Camille secured a black one. 
But skins of the marten predominated. 

It was, in fact, what trappers term a marten 
year. Like the migratory caribou and their 
faithful followers, the wolf packs, these highly 
prized little animals occasionally forsake their 
regular habitat. Years, during which few or 
none are to be found, may elapse before they 
reappear in numbers. 

**?Tis a rare run of luck, Pierre,’’ said 
Camille, one evening in January. ‘‘If it holds, 
we shall have a fine freight for Fort Chimo 
when the ice goes out of the river.’’ 

In April a serious mishap befell. For some 
time game had been growing scarce. Day after 
day the young men returned empty-handed to 
the cabin. The furs already procured surpassed 
in value their expectations, but their supply of 
provisions was nearly exhausted, and they 
were dependent in large measure for food on 
the result of their hunting. Except grouse and 
ptarmigan, bird and beast alike had apparently 
fled from that vicinity. 

Camille set out one forenoon to make the 
rounds of their longest line of traps, which 
extended northwest in the same direction as the 
course of the river. He expected to be gone 
twodays. The route which it was Pierre’s turn 
to follow, and which lay in the opposite direc- 
tion, was ordinarily covered in half that time. 

Snow was falling when Pierre arrived at the 
end of his line. Perceiving that a severe storm 
was at hand, he hurried homeward at his best 
: we. Presently a blizzard was roaring through 

the woods, and the driving show-spray soon 
obscured the trail, compelling the trapper to 
Seek shelter in a rocky den amid thick clumps 
of spruce, There he remained a prisoner for 
forty-eight hours, suffering intensely with 
hunger, thirst and cold, before an intermission 
in the gale permitted him to proceed to the 
cabin. Camille was not there! 


Filled with anxiety, Pierre was preparing to 





to start on his errand 
of relief. But his quest proved futile. No 
trace of his missing partner could he find. 

Stormy weather prevailed almost continually 
throughout April, keeping Pierre indoors much 
of the time. Never before in his twenty-four 
years had inactivity proved so hard to bear. 
The sorting and packing of furs furnished some 
occupation, but this done, the hours dragged 
heavily. But except for an occasional twinge of 
pain in his forehead, no premonitory symptoms 
heralded the singular affliction that impended. 

One evening, shortly before the ice in the 
river broke up, Pierre was cutting spruce for 
fuel near the door of his cabin. The sun had 
just dropped behind the bald hills to southwest- 
ward, when, as he stood with ax uplifted, some- 
thing seemed to pass swiftly before his eyes, 
blotting out the waning daylight. 

Bewildered, he let his ax fall, and drew his 
hand across his face, then blinked and peered 
about. Darkness encompassed him. He was 
blind, utterly blind. 

In fear and trembling, Pierre groped his way 
into the cabin and threw himself despairingly 
upon the bales of furs piled beside his bunk. 

Then, gradually taking heart, he tried to 
comfort himself with the hope that his misfor- 
tune would prove to be only temporary. 

**It is the night-blindness!’’ he cried. 
will pass away with the dawn.’’ 

He recalled cases, one of which he had him- 
self witnessed, where others had been afflicted 
with that peculiar loss of sight which the 
voyageurs of the north term ‘‘night-blindness. ’’ 

By day, the vision of those who suffer with 
the malady is seemingly unimpaired, but when 
deprived of sunlight they immediately become 
absolutely powerless to see. Some maintain 
that the same conditions which produce that 
dread scourge of high latitudes, scurvy, are also 
responsible for this curious visual trouble; but 
whether it is scorbutic or not, its origin has 
yet to be satisfactorily explained. 

To poor Pierre, awaiting in deepest anxiety 
the dawn which was to reveal whether or not 
his sight was permanently lost, that night 
seemed infinitely long. Supperless, he crept 
into his bunk, where he tossed hour after hour, 
starting up nervously at every sound. 

Once he fancied that he heard Camille’s voice, 
but when he strained his ears to listen, there was 
only the whispering of the wind. 

A pair of smoke-colored Labrador jays, chat- 
tering hungrily as they fluttered about the cabin, 
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DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


PADDLING STEALTHILY IN THE SHADOW 


OF THE OPPOSITE SHORE. 


opposite shore, he scanned the woods at the | 


mouth of the stream. A ‘thin smoke-wreath 
above the treetops indicated the position of the 


| Indians, but except that, he saw no sign of them. 


Toward evening he descended the rapids 
above Stone Beaver Falls. These derive their 
title from a huge mass of dark-colored rock, 
which at low water resembles the colossal effigy 
of a couchant beaver, upreared in midstream 
on the brink of the plunging flood which it 
divides. But now only the upper part of the 
spray-drenched, glistening back was visible. 

Otherwise unobstructed, the river drops in 
twin sheets sheer eighty feet, with an incessant 
crash audible for a great distance. 

A short reach of comparatively calm water 
intervenes between the foot of the rapids and 
the falls. To the expert voyageur, shooting the 
rapids was not difficult, but the current below, 
where the waters gathered for their mighty leap, 
proved stronger than he had anticipated. 

However, thanks to his skill, he gained the 
landing-place in safety. Then, disembarking, 
he emptied the canoe and drew it up on shore, 
preparatory to portaging round the falls. 

The portage trail was at least a half-mile 
long. Several trips would be necessary in order 
to transport canoe and cargo to the point of 
relaunching below, and as it was then well on 
toward sunset, Pierre concluded to await the 
morrow before beginning his task. 

Accordingly, carrying the canoe a few paces 
back from the water, he overturned it, and | 
propping it up on edge, bestowed the bales of | 
furs under it, thus providing comfortable sleep- | 
ing quarters for the night. 

Having finished his frugal supper, he had 
stepped to the edge of the river to draw a cup 
of water when, as he stooped to dip it Up, | 
darkness overtook him. In turning to grope | 
his way back to the canoe, he slipped and fell. | 


His 





cold flood closed above him! 

Although dazed by the shock of his sudden 
immersion, he rose to the surface, and taking 
| his bearings from the course of the current, he 
| struck out manfully for shore. 

He was a strong swimmer, but the current 
was his master, and bore him rapidly toward 
the falls, his frantic struggles serving only to 
| keep his head above water. 

| He had given up hope when, on a sudden, 

| his outstretched hand touched a rock, the top 
|of which rose a few inches above water. As 
| he was swept against it, he instinctively flung 
| out his arms and clutched it, at the same time 
gripping with his knees the submerged end. 

| There he clung in momentary dread lest the 
swirling flood should wrench him from his hold 
}and hurl him over the seething precipice close 
below. Then, with anxious care, he dragged 
| himself out upon the topmost part of the rock. 

The voyageur knew that it must be the great 
| stone beaver on which he had found refuge. 
The banks at that point were vertical walls of 
rock, with no protruding spurs or boulders. 

The din of the falls was terrifying, and the 
| huge rock seemed to tremble with their thunder. 

Presently, gathering courage, he ventured to 
wring some of the water from his dripping 
garments. Chilled and cramped though he 
was, fear of a misstep prohibited an upright 
position. So, kneeling and crouching alternately, 
with an occasional vigorous flapping of his 
arms, he awaited the break of day. 

At that latitude and season the night is short, 
but to Pierre it seemed interminable. On more 
than one previous occasion he had been perturbed 
by an idea that his eyes might eventually remain 
sightless by day. He had almost 
convinced himself that this crowning 
misfortune had at last occurred when 
the tardy sun appeared and dispelled the 
black shadow from before them. 

His first glance showed him that 
unless help came escape was impossible. 
A cry of despair issued from his lips, but 
it was inaudible above the clamor. 

From the tiny island of rock the foot 
of the falls could not be seen, but the 
short cafion below, a deep gash in the 
rolling, pond-dotted barrens, was in 
plain view. Facing about, Pierre gazed 
wistfully up-stream. There lay his 
canoe; food and warmth were there, 
close at hand, yet inaccessible. 

The awful vigil of the past night had 
subtracted much from the sum of his 
endurance, and Pierre felt that his hours 
were numbered. His respite from quick 
death by drowning had left him face 
to face with the lingering misery of 
starvation. 

The day wore on. No one found 
Pierre outstretched on the rock, list- 
lessly basking in the sun, his head 
aching. 

He had turned his back on the decli- 
ning sun and was staring aimlessly 
toward the rapids above, when a long 
Montagnais canoe sped into sight. Two 
others followed at short intervals. 

As the third glided into smooth water 
and swerved gracefully to the landing- 
place, Pierre knuckled his eyes, believ- 
ing them once more at fault. Surely 
the figure in the bow, flourishing a 
paddle like one demented, could not be 
that of his lost comrade, Camille! 

Stepping from the canoe, the white 
man scrambled up the steep bank to a spot from 
which he could look down upon the falls and 
the dividing rock. Then Pierre saw that it was 
indeed Camille, who, after waving his hand 
encouragingly to his astonished friend, rejoined 
the natives. 

A plan of deliverance was promptly devised 
and executed. One of the canoes, manned by 
stalwart volunteers, put out into midstream 
directly above and in line with the rock on 
which Pierre stood. To guard against accident, 
a strong rawhide line, one end of which was 
retained by those on shore, was attached to the 
stern of the canoe. 

A line from the bow, cast by a dexterous 
| hand, was soon in Pierre’s grasp. Making it 
fast about his body, under the arms, he plunged 
into the river, and was drawn up-stream to the 
canoe, which bore him safely to shore. 

A few words explained the mystery of 
Camille’s disappearance and his arrival with 
the Indians. He had gone astray in the blizzard, 
and had been at death’s threshold when dis- 
covered by natives, who carried him to their 
camp. There he had been seriously ill. 

He had but just recovered sufficient strength 
to travel and was about to return to the 
cabin, when an Indian boy had observed Pierre 
descending the river. Camille had induced 
the natives, who were intending to visit the 
trading post, to hasten their preparations, and 
they had set out in the hope of overtaking 
Pierre. 

Accompanied by their Montagnais friends, the 
| rejoicing pair arrived at the fort without further 
| mishap. There rest, change of diet and freedom 
| from anxiety, with the perpetual daylight of 
| midsummer, relieved Pierre of his annoying 
infirmity. Never since then, even during the 
llong nights of the Labrador winter, have his 
eyes caused him the least inconvenience, 
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7 ~ y Paseisent i CUBA. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


BN thirtieth anniversary of the first type- 
writer girl’s entrance into business was 
celebrated recently. What wonders the type- 
writer and the girl who operates it have 
wrought since 1875! Business is done more 
expeditiously and more pleasantly, too, because 
of the entrance into the offices of pleasant-voiced, 
mild-mannered assistants. 


§ ps waste place after another is reclaimed and 

adapted to the uses of man. Some years ago 
the low wet lands of Florida were regarded as 
worthless, and would not have brought five 
dollars an acre. Then some one began to 
cultivate celery in the wet soil, and now the 
land is valued at from three hundred to a thou- 
sand dollars an acre, 


» interesting side-light on the Welsh revival 
is cast by a London journalist, who has 
counted the attendants at meetings and found 
that the proportion of men to women in the 
instances he noted ranged from two to one to 
five to one. Scoffers have been wont to say 
that ‘‘religion is for women,’’ but in Wales it 
appears to be reaching those who need it most. 
F* all her might and youth and high ideals, 

America is far from perfect, and in some 
respects is behind the older countries. Hon. 
Andrew D. White says that as a result of long 
study and extensive experience he would wish 
three things for his country: From Great Britain 
its administration of criminal justice; from 
Germany its theater; and from any European 
country except Russia, Spain and Turkey its 
government of cities. 


he latest baseball news from Yukon, accord- 
ing to the Port Townsend Call, has been 
brought by Sheriff Eilbeck, whose home is in 
Dawson. In summer the time for playing the 
game is from eight o’clock in the evening until 
midnight. Several thousand people attended 
each game. Thus in the land of the midnight 
sun, long after the umpires in southern districts 
have finished an explanation of their decisions 
and gone to bed, the Yukon officials are calling 
balls and strikes, or reasoning in earnest lan- 
guage with the crowd. 
oO” sometimes wonders why college students 
think that they enjoy certain privileges 
and immunities not granted to other citizens. 
An antiquarian has attempted to explain this 
feeling as the survival of the customs of the 
ancient chartered universities in Europe, whose 
stuaents were responsible only to the university 
authorities, and not to the authorities of the 
town in which the university was situated. 
There is probably something in the view, as old 
customs die hard and even cross oceans to lands 
not dreamed of when they originated. 


hen Tomas Estrada Palma was first 
elected president of Cuba, in February, 
1902, he belonged to no political party save ‘the 
party of Cuban patriots. Since then the Cubans 
have been separated into parties on lines of 
support or opposition to various policies. As 
the time for an election approaches, the president 
has announced his adherence to the Moderate 
party, to which it is commonly supposed he 
will look for support in the campaign for reélec- 
tion that is about to begin. His term will 
expire next year, consequently an election must 
be held in a few months. 
» interesting exhibition of the satisfactory 
working of the new children’s court was 
given not long ago in New York City. Forty 
boys who had been paroled to appear on a cer- 
tain day came into court. They were boys who, 
under the old system, would probably have been 
sent to jail for short terms, stamped with the 
shame of a jail sentence, and perhaps started 
on criminal careers. Under the parole system 
they appeared in court before a justice, who 
had their complete record of behavior since 
their trial. Seventeen of them brought reports 
of perfect conduct from teachers and parents. 
Each of these was released from parole and 
received a gold-bordered certificate of honesty, 
truthfulness, industry and politeness, signed by 
the justice. Twelve others whose records were 
good, but not perfect, were continued on parole, 
and had silver-sealed certificates. The other 
eleven got no certificates, but ten of them had 
conducted themselves so well that the justice 
continued their parole. Only one of the whole 











forty had continued to be a bad boy, and he 
was sent to the protectory. Surely the knowl- 
edge of the homes made happy by the presence 
of the boys is a fine reward for those whose 
perseverance made the new court possible. 
<a rights in their extremest form are now 

being preached in Hungary, and careful 
observers are refraining from prophecy as to the 
outcome. At the recent elections in Hungary 
the Liberals were defeated for the first time 
since the agreement of 1867, which provided that 
Austria and Hungary should jointly bear the 
expenses of the empire. Now the leaders of\the 
successful party are demanding that Hungary 
have an army of its own and levy tariffs upon the 
products of Austria as if Hungary were a rival 
as well as an independent kingdom. This is 
a condition which should please the German 
Emperor, as a dissolution of the connection 
between Hungary and Austria might ultimately 
lead to the annexation of Austria to the German 
Empire, to which it belongs by race and tradi- 
tion. 

*® © 
HOME COMFORT. 
What needs a man that I have not 
Within my own four walls? 
RK Thomas Carlyle. 
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A CAMPAIGN AGAINST UNFAIRNESS. 


hat is what it is. All the protest of recent 
fo years against the monopolistic tendencies 

of the trusts and the rate discriminations 
of the railroads is a revolt against unfairness. 
It has been mistakenly called an attack upon 
invested capital. 

There is a wide-spread feeling that under 
present conditions of trade one man may secure 
such great favors in his business that there can 
be no effective competition. If this be true 
some men and corporations owe their success 
less to greater ability than to an opportunity 
and willingness to obtain and use privileges 
from which rivals in trade, more scrupulous 
than they, are excluded. 

In response to this feeling the officers of the 
national government began suits against various 
large combinations of capital. The Northern 
Securities. Company was dissolved by order of 
the Supreme Court on the ground that it had 
been formed in violation of the laws passed to 
prevent the destruction of competition and the 
formation of monopolies. The combination of 
meat-packers was found to have been using 
unfair and illegal methods of business, and 
the injunction against its operation was made 


permanent. 

Some of the railroad companies have been 
returning part of the amount of their freight 
bills to favorite shippers in the way of rebates. 


They have thus destroyed the power of less 


favored shippers to compete for business. Hence 
the demand for some sort of effective government 
regulation of-railroad rates. 

The people regard the railway as a public 
highway, and this view is supported by the 
decision of the Supreme Court that the railway 
companies are really the trustees of the people 
in the management of these highways. There- 
fore they hold that the small shipper should 
have the same rights on these highways as the 
large shipper, on the principle that the man 
who writes two letters a year has the same 
rights in the post-office as the man who writes 
two thousand. 

No one knows to-day how this demand for 
fair play will be met, or whether the first reme- 
dies applied to the evils will be effective; but 
it is certain that the abuses against which the 
people are protesting will in some way be re- 
moved. 

* © 


PROGRESSIVE PHILANTHROPY. 

Pittsburg ‘‘steel magnate’’ now residing 
A in New York has recently created a fund 

of a million dollars for the purpose of 
erecting model tenements in New York. Appar- 
ently he desires to duplicate substantially the 
splendid buildings devised and controlled by 
the City and Suburban Homes Company—clean, 
light, airy structures, fitted with many modern 
conveniences, where decent people can live in 
comfort as cheaply as in an equal number of 
unwholesome rooms in a slum. 

In practice the model tenements heretofore 
constructed are a philanthropic enterprise. The 
tenants pay for what they get, but they get a 
great deal more than other landlords give for 
the money. The tenements are a business enter- 
prise also, and yield a profit of four per cent. 
on the money invested. Doubtless the new 
ones will pay as well, and forty thousand dollars 
will become available every year to build more 
tenements. 

Evidently this is the feature of the good- 
housing question that appeals most forcibly to 
the man who gives the million dollars. He does 
not need or want the four per cent., but he 
does intend that his benefaction shall endure 
and benefit an ever-increasing number. As a 
business man and as a philanthropist he might 
justifiably anticipate a day when, by the natural 
law of growth, model tenements shall displace 
the other kind. 

We speak of business and philanthropy in the 
same breath. That the association no longer 
seems absurd marks a distinct gain for both. 
It is entirely proper that charity, even, should 





be administered on business principles, and it 
is right that a man who is helped to a more 
comfortable way of living should aid to extend 
the benefit to his neighbor. The strength of the 
model-tenement plan is that it recognizes these 
principles. Thereby it appeals to many who, 
like the Pittsburg man, are able and willing 
to do generous deeds when judgment approves 
what generosity suggests. 


INSCRIPTION ON A BATHING - TUB. 


Wash, if thou canst, each day 
The guilt of sin away. 
From the Japanese. 
® © 


““WHERE’S AUNTY?” 


rom the increasing division of labor,—not 

only in factories, but in social life,—there 

arises grave danger that many things well 
worth doing will be neglected. A district nurse, 
a trained charity visitor, a kindergarten teacher, 
a clergyman, a sanitary inspector, a Sunday- 
school teacher, and all the other specialists of 
our highly specialized time cannot do all that 
is necessary for a slum. So, although there 
may be, in abundance, teachers and private 
tutors and housekeepers and doctors and gym- 
nasts and expensive lecturers and experts of all 
sorts and kinds, yet town, village or city may 
still be much in need of some of the most 
precious elements of life. 

The Professor of Odds and Ends will still 
have a place in the scheme of things. The 
most brilliantly successful of these nameless 
workers is ‘‘the old maid.’’ She is the pivot 
on which society turns. She becomes ‘‘aunty’’ 
to everybody. At her best, she is ready to take 
over anybody’s job, and the chances are that 
she does it better than its owner. 

A sick child prefers her to the trained nurse. 
Her cake is more toothsome than that made by 
the professional cook. Her talk is the brightest 
at the dinner-table; her judgment is the clearest 
in any household perplexity; her sympathy is 
the quickest in trouble. 

What we should do without this unselfish, 
cheerful, lonely spinster it is difficult to guess. 
The average bachelor is a social toy, but not a 
worker. He seems made to amuse, or to be 
amused. But the average old maid is a blessing 
of the sort that money cannot buy, and that 
gratitude cannot pay. 

Whenever the little children of her special 
flock are in trouble or pain, they call loudly, 
‘*Where’s aunty?’’ and in hours of stress and 
struggle the whole world seems to join the ery, 
‘*Where’s aunty ?’’ 
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KEEPING THE FAMILY TIES. 


ere human nature in its family relations 

to be judged solely by the incidents 

which are reported in the newspapers, 
the skeptic and the pessimist might perhaps 
have reason for the unfaith which is in them. 
There are always sons who have been disin- 
herited, daughters who are estranged from 
parents, or sisters who are ventilating a quarrel 
in court. 

Yet not infrequently the newspapers also 
show the other side of the shield. Only lately 
a brother became the sole heir to a large fortune 
which was intended to provide for two sisters, 
as well. The testator left it to the brother to 
manage for the benefit of all. The heir, how- 
ever, feeling that his sisters ought not to be 
exposed to any risk or uncertainty, made over 
the whole property to them before twenty-four 
hours had passed. 

There is no rock on which family affections 
so often go to wreck as on that of money—the 
settling of an estate, or the provisions of a will. 
Yet those concomitants of a death in the family 
are the very circumstances which ought to bring 
all the members closer together, and make them 
more charitable and more forgiving. 

In some cases, no doubt, the testator himself 
is at fault. By common consent humanity has 
accepted the motto, ‘‘Nothing but good about 
the dead’’; and if enmity is thus to be cast 
aside by the living who look into an open grave, 
why should it be cherished and carried over 
by him who has received the great summons? 
Why should he wish to stretch from the unseen 
world a hand clenched to inflict pain rather than 
one open in blessing and beneficence? 

The love that keeps a family together is worth 
any amount of ‘‘justice’’ at court or of bonds at 
the banker’s. The way to preserve it, when an 
inheritance is in prospect, is exactly to reverse 
the rule usually followed. When your own 
interests are at stake, keep still; speak and act 
only when those of the other members of the 
family are affected. 


* © 


INAUGURATION WEATHER. 

t always seems a pity that the inauguration 
| of a President, which—the ceremony itself 

as well as the accompanying parade—takes 
place out-of-doors, should come at a time of the 
year when the weather in the latitude of Wash- 
ington is so treacherous. When it is unseason- 
ably warm, and the flowers are blooming in the 
parks, most visitors feel uncomfortable in their 
heavy garments. But such a day in early 
March is the exception. 

More often the air is chilly, and even raw, 








with occasionally a cold rain or light snow. 
Grant’s second inauguration will be long remem- 


bered because of its extreme weather. Musicians 
found it difficult to play on the wind instru- 
ments; the inaugural ball was nearly frozen 
out, and thousands of people contracted severe 
colds. Four years ago inauguration day, al- 
though not cold, was disagreeable. 

The crowds are so great, for a city without 
large assembly halls, that most of the exercises 
are necessarily in the open. The President 
delivers his address to the crowd assembled on 
the Plaza at the east front of the Capitol. 
Diplomatists, in their elaborate apparel, and 
other distinguished visitors, have to sit on the 
temporary platforms there constructed, some- 
times in a drizzling rain. 

On the line of the long parade through Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, which consumes nearly all the 
afternoon, great stands are erected for sightseers ; 
on account of the ‘‘average weather,’’ the custom 
has grown up of having the stands supplied 
with a glass front, which increases the comfort, 
but detracts from the enthusiasm of the occasion. 
When gatherings, like the Grand Army encamp- 
ment, meet in Washington in summer, they 
demonstrate, by contrast, how much good 
weather adds to the delights of an outpouring 
of people. 

If the comfort of inaugural visitors were alone 
to be considered, the date when administrations 
begin and end would long ago have been pushed 
forward, probably to April 30th; but the whole 
political calendar is involved in the change. 
Many persons think the time which elapses 
between the election of a President and his 
inauguration is now too long, and that there 
ought to be no regular session of an old Congress 
after a new one has been elected. So many 
considerations of this kind arise as greatly to 
complicate the issue whenever a later inaugura- 
tion date is suggested. 
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P Neswen a of science has been the recent dis- 
covery of a fossil egg in the Gila River, in 
Arizona. A writer in the American Journal 
of Science says that a prospector, examini 
stones, came upon what seemed to be a water- 
worn pebble, four or five inches in diameter. He 
cracked off a fragment with his pick and discov- 
ered a fossil egg inside. The contents had been 
converted ifito a substance resembling asphalt, 
which confirms the theory that bitumen is derived 
from animal remains. The egg is as large as that 
of a duck or goose, and must have been laid hun- 
dreds of thousands of years ago. A bird of the 
size of a goose or cormorant must have laid it, 
and then it fell into the water, or into the soft 
ooze of which limestone is formed, with sufficient 
force to become embedded, and thus protected. 
For years the ooze continued to be formed on 
top, and at last the whole became consolidated 
into limestone. Then the limestone was lifted 
from its watery bed, perhaps by voleanic action, 
and formed a portion of a mountain range. 
Through the agency of frost and rain, cold and 
sunshine, fragments of limestone were broken off, 
until at last the egg was reached, and the piece of 
stone containing it fell into the Gila River. It 
was rolled over and over among a multitude of 
other stones, until its angles were rubbed off, and 
it became a water-worn pebble in a mountain 
stream. 





e United States consul-general at Marseilles 

has been directed to deliver personally to 
Frédéric Mistral, the Provengal poet, a letter of 
appreciation and congratulation written by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Mistral shared with José Eche- 
garay, a Spanish dramatist, the Nobel prize for 
literature awarded last year. Mistral writes in the 
Provengal dialect, the dialect in which the trou- 
badours sang, and which is still spoken in the south 
of France. It is peculiarly fitted for the expres- 
sion of plain and homely sentiments to-day. The 
kind of things Mistral has praised in it is well 
described by the President in his letter. Mr. 
Roosevelt wrote: “You are teaching a lesson that 
none more need to learn than we of the west... . 
Factories and railroads are good up to a certain 
point, but courage and endurance, love of wife 
and child, love of home and country, love of lover 
for sweetheart, love of beauty in man’s work and 
in nature, love and emulation of daring and lofty 
endeavor, are the homely workaday and heroic 
virtues. ... If they are lacking, no piled-up 
riches, no roaring, clanging industrialism, no 
feverish and many-sided activity shall avail either 
in individual or nation.” Mistral himself once 
said that he wrote about “the majestic deeds of 
rural life, forever harsh, but eternally honest, 
wholesome, independent and calm.” 

e seriousness of fire losses in the United States 

becomes conspicuous as one gets down to 
details. Here is an interesting comparison: The 
revenue of the State of Maine in 1903 was, in 
round numbers, two million five hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars; the damage done by fires 
in the state during that year is estimated at five 
thousand dollars more than that sum, without 
taking into account the destruction by forest fires, 
which would have added more than a million 
dollars on the wrong side. Doubtless almost any 
other state would make quite as bad a showing; 
but such figures, wheresoever found, are full of 
suggestion. . 

hristianity is not the only desirable thing 

which missionaries introduce into heathen 
countries. The Rev. William N. Brewster, a 
Methodist missionary in south China, on his return 
to his field from a visit to America, has taken two 
cows back with him. The Chinese cows give little 
milk, and he thought that he might be able to 
reach the people more effectively if he showed 
them that he was interested in their material pros- 
perity as well as in their spiritual welfare. He 
has taken along with him a trained dairy-farmer to 
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take care of the cows and show the natives how to 
improve their stock. Paul, the missionary, was 
willing to be all things to all men, if thereby he 
might save a few, but he was never a dairy-farmer ; 
yet if it had occurred to him he would not have 
hesitated even to milk the cows himself, if he 
could thus have secured an attentive listener to 
his message of great joy. 
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THE BROKEN PLANS. 


mong the graduates of one of our theological 
A seminaries not long ago was a young man 
whose life seemed especially full of promise. He 
was a fine student and a convincing speaker ; he 
was passionately fond of his work, and he had 
married a girl whose hopes and ideals were as 
high ashisown. Together they began their labors 
in a field whose need called for all their zeal and 
consecration. Then suddenly the young minister 
was stricken with a strange throat disease which 
entirely destroyed his voice. He consulted spe- 
cialist after specialist, but the verdict was always 
the same. He never could preach again. 

A young woman had given her whole life to the 
study of music, working and teaching, teaching 
and working, until at last she had saved enough 
to accomplish her heart’s desire—study in Ger- 
many. She had scarcely reached her promised 
land when she was attacked by inflammatory 
rheumatism. After months of severe illness she 
partially recovered, but only to the bitter knowl- 
edge that all her years of hope and toil had been 
in vain ; the poor crippled hands could never touch 
the keys again. 

Such instances might be multiplied indefinitely, 
and the pathos—often the bitter tragedy of them— 
must always remain one of the unsolved mysteries 
of life. Why should one be allowed to cherish 
eager hopes, to pour out his life passionately for 
an end that is to be denied him? We cannot 
understand,—we never can understand,—yet once 
in a while there shines a life that makes one who 
would exclaim, “Cruel!” stop with the word upon 
his lips. 

President Baker tells of such a conqueror. He 
was a young man who had met with accident, 
misfortune and disease, and was suffering from a 
third paralytic stroke. He had lost the use of his 
voice, his legs and one arm, and it seemed as if 
life had nothing left for him but the terrible 
imprisonment of his disease; yet when a friend 
one day asked him how he was, he reached for 
his tablet and wrote: 

“All right, and bigger than anything that can 
happen to me.” 
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RETURNING BREAD-CRUMBS. 


arjorie and her intimate friend, Harriet, had 
just come home from a visit to Wilton, and 
they were telling Marjorie’s mother all about it. 

“People were so nice to us,” said Marjorie, 
“because they all remembered it was ‘your old 
home, and they thought I was quite nice for being 
your daughter.” 

“Yes,” said Harriet. ““We’d meet an old lady 
in the street and she’d say, ‘Is this Helen Carter’s 
girl? I heard you were here, dear. I wanted to 
see you.’ ” 

“It’s very dear of them,” Mrs. Laughlin kept 
saying, her eyes wet with tears. “And I haven’t 
been there since I was twenty-five. Yes, it’s 
lovely.” 

“There was one old lady who said you read to 
her all that year she couldn’t use her eyes,” Mar- 
jorie went on, her own face glowing. ‘She said 
other people offered, but somehow they never had 
much time. They’d come at odd hours, when she 
didn’t expect them, and they’d scurry through a 
story as if they were possessed. Yes, that’s what 
she said—exactly as if they were possessed.” 

“But Helen Carter came when she was ex- 
pected,” put in Harriet, “and acted as if she had 
all the time there was. And when other people 
‘kinder dropped off,’ there was Helen Carter, 
reading every day as if she intended to spend her 
life at it.” 

“Then there was the crying baby the winter 
om Elbridge had rheumatic fever —” said Mar- 
lorie. 

“Don’t, dear,” her mother protested, smiling 
and flushing like a girl. “I’d forgotten those old 
‘doings.’ Why, it was twenty-five years ago!” 

“Ah, but they haven’t forgotten,” said Harriet. 
“And now we’ve been told about it, we sha’n’t 
forget, either.” 

“Why, mother, I didn’t know you were such a 
character,” said Marjorie, putting an arm about 
her and gazing at her adoringly. “I knew you 
were now, but I’d no idea you’d always behaved 
so. Ican almost see why father took a notion to 
marry you!” 
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GILBERT STUART’S BIRTHPLACE. 


Ma American geographical names, especially 
those of Indian origin, sound odd in English 
ears, and are a stumbling-block indeed to English 
tongues. A little Yankee boy in England came 
home to his mother fairly tearful with wrath 
because his teacher in the geography lesson had 
compelled him to bound Massachusetts, with the 
accent on the second syllable, and would not 
accept his polite correction, thinking he was 
trying to play a joke upon her. 

His mother had to send a little note, calling 
attention to the gazetteer for confirmation, before 
the teacher could be brought to change her pro- 
nunciation. 

A well-known story, not new but true, is that of 
the slow and stolid Briton, on the lookout every- 
where for the American humor, of which he had 
heard so much, who fell into conversation shortly 
after his arrival in this country with three pleasant 
American gentlemen, of whom, after a time, he 
inquired whence they came. 

“Frem Oshkosh,” said the first. The English- 
man smiled. 

“From Kalamazoo,” said the second. The smile 
broadened. 

_“From Skowhegan,” said the third. The Eng- 
lishman laughed outright. 

“Oh, I say,” he protested, “how you fellows do 
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chaff! Really, where do you come from? I'd like 
to know, don’t you know.” 

Older, better, equally true and less well know 
is a little anecdote of Gilbert Stuart, the famous 
painter of the best portrait of Washington, who 
spent much time in England. He was a Rhode 
Island man, and it was his delight to observe the 
bewildered incredulity of his English friends 
when; on being asked where he was born, he 
would reply glibly, and quite truthfully : 

“In Narragansett, six miles from Pottawoone, 
ten miles from Papasquash, about four miles from 
Conanicut, and not far from the spot where the 
battle with the Pequots was fought.” / a 
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DIGNITY AND TROUBLE. 


he rector of one of the oldest churches in the 

neighborhood of New York was recently asked 

if it did not inspire him to know that he was car- 

rying on a work begun two hundred years ago. 
The New York Tribune gives his reply. 


“The age of the church does add dignity to the 
work,” he said, guardedly. “But it brings a flood 
of trouble to me, particularly at the present time, 
when interest in genealogical matters is practi- 
eally universal. 

“An old church is supposed to have, genscelly 
does have, records the rector continued. 
“Records are invaluable to some persons, espe- 
cially those who are a a family tree. 
They come to see me about them, they write to 
me, and one man even sent me this telegram: 

“Wire me full name of my grea’ ndfather, christ- 
ened in your church by John and Mary Smith. 

“He wanted it to continue genealogical investi- 

tions in Boston, and after an hour of hard work 

found it,” said the rector, rather wearily. 
“People do not seem to realize that one is not 

rticularly interested in the tree of another 
‘amily. A woman came to see me the other day 
and said, as though she were conferring the 
greatest possible favor: 

“*T am perfectly willing that you should help 
me go through the church records. It will be so 
interesting! 

a ee er the ehsistning book, without re- 
marking that to £ through it would not be alto- 
io novelty for me, and left the room. When 

returned she was in the act of cutting out an 
entry which referred to her family! She wanted 
to frame it for her library. You can see for your- 
self,” said the rector, in conclusion, “that there 
are drawbacks in being connected with an old 
ehureh.” 
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WITHOUT RANCOR. 


israeli’s winning gentleness, his sympathies, 

so wide that princes and cottagers coveted 
and sought his counsel, his unselfishness, his 
pluck and his effrontery have been the subject of 
many stories, almost as many, indeed, as those of 
his wit and ironic humor. It has been possible, 
however, for his most recent biographer, Mr. 
Walter Sichel, to give fresh instances of the high 
morality of Disraeli, afterward Earl of Beacons- 
field. 


It is not generally known that on at least four 
occasions during the decade of the fifties Disraeli 
offered to sacrifice his fF -— position to 
Graham, Palmerston and Gladstone successively 
for the interest of his country and his pasty, 

In 1868 and 1869 Disraeli defended Gladstone 
against the carpers among his supporters indig- 
nantly rebuking the “frothy spouters of sedition, “ 
as well as those who “preferred remembrance of 
accidental errors to gratitude for splendid gifts 
and signal services.” Gladstone was a worthy foe. 
Disraeli was as willing to give him praise as he 
was unwilling to strike him to please the popular 
sea of the moment, and his magnanimity was 

nkly acknowledged by Mr. Gladstone. 

When Disraeli stood for his last portrait— 
although suffering, he refused to sit to Sir John 
Millais—Sir John noticed his gaze riveted on an 
engraving of the artist’s fine portrait of the great 
leader of the Liberals. 

“Would you care to. have it?” inquired Sir John. 
“T was rather shy of oe py to ps 

“T would be delighted to have it,’’ Disraeli re- 
fot. “Don’t imagine that I have ever disliked 

r. Gladstone ; on the contrary, my only es 
win him has been that I could never understan 

im.” 
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AGAINST A CAT-ASTROPHE. 


rank R. Stockton’s “Reformed Pirate” had a 

harmless and absorbing occupation. To keep 
himself out of mischief, he had taken to knitting 
tidies. M. A. P. says that among the classes held 
at the East End of London for the instruction of 
the poor was one devoted to ambulance work. 


One day a woman came to say that her husband 
had been drinking immoderately, and to beg that 
something might done for him. A clergyman 
—— him out, persuaded him to become a member 
of the club, and put him into the ambulance class. 

In a short time the man became earnest in the 
work, and was a regular attendant. 

“How is your man doing now?” asked the 
clergyman, the next time he met the wife. 

“He never goes to the ‘pub,’ sir,” said she, 
proudly. “He spends his evenings at home, band- 
aging the cat.” 
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LONGFELLOW. 


Py yore among the multitude of famous 
and interesting persons whom Moncure D. 
Conway mentions in his recent “Autobiography,” 
is the poet Longfellow. 


At the time Mr. Conway was studying in 
Cambridge, in 1853, Longfellow was the professor 
of poetry in Harvard University, and it is plain 
that the affection and reverence the poet then 
inspired in the young student have survived the 
half-century that has passed. 

“Longfellow’s personality was potent among 
us,” says Mr. Conway. “His modesty, his amia- 
ble man-to-man manners toward the young, the 
absence of airs or mannerisms, his transparent 
veracity of mind and respect for all sincere 
opinions, were very engaging. He was universally 
beloved.” 
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AN AUTOCRAT’S PARADISE. 


er majesty, the late Queen Victoria, had her 

full share of feminine unreason. “I think 
him so because I think him so” was adequate 
explanation of her likes or dislikes, nor did she 
always expand to that degree. 

One day, Sir John Robinson says in “Fifty Years 
in Fleet Street,” a lady in waiting said to the 
queen: 

“O madam, how delightful it will be in heaven 
to see the prophets and saints of the past; to see 
Aaron, Moses, Elijah and David!” 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adr. 
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In hot air heating the heat is expected 
to “come up” through registers placed 
in the most protected part of the room. 
It has to be so “cdaxed” in — especially 
on windy days. Stoves of course heat 
the rooms only in “ spots.” 

In steam or hot water warming the 
heat is compelled to circulate through 
the hollow pipes and radiators, which 
are placed wherever warmth is most 
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“No, no,” said the queen, emphatically, “nobody 
will ever persuade me to know David!”’ 
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A SIMPLE. PRAYER 

















fey ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE G 
y life-bark swings on the billow 
That rides o’er a boundless sea, 
And the sea-gull rocks on the pillow 
That is only for him and me. 
My vessel is drifting, drifting, 
To a land that is dim and gray, 
O’er a tide that is shifting, shifting, 
But aye to myself I say: 
Hope for the long to-morrow ; 
Strength for the brief to-day ; 
Faith to guide o’er the waters wide, 
And love in my heart alway. 


I know not the final haven, 
Nor whither the journey tends, 
And my soul at times is craven 
When the storm-wraith raves and rends. 
Then a whisper comes to cheer me: 
“Peace! For the winds obey 
The One Who is ever near thee,” 
And again to myself I say: 
Hope for the long to-morrow ; 
Strength for the brief to-day ; 
Faith to guide o’er the waters wide, 
And love in my heart alway. 


Tis a simple refrain only, 
Unknowing the schoolman’s lore, 
Yet still when my heart is lonely 
It haunteth me more and more; 
Till I turn to the One Who heeds us, 
Where He sits in the blue divine, 
And tenderly guides and leads us, 
And He knows that the prayer is mine: 
Hope for the long to-morrow ; 
Strength for the brief to-day ; 
Faith to guide o’er the waters wide, 
And love in my heart alway. 
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“LIKE AS A FATHER.” 


ihe life of a beautiful girl was 

nearing its close. The busy 

father, active in legal and 
political life, made short visits 
to his office to perform the most 
necessary duties, and hurried home again day 
by day to be near her in her last days. He 
spent every possible moment in granting her 
every wish, and it was a comfort to him that 
his daughter was finding in her religion a source 
of strength that robbed approaching death of 
terror. He was an upright man, but one from 
whose busy life religion had been crowded out. 

One day, as he sat by the bedside, his daugh- 
ter asked him to read to her. He found a 
magazine, and read some bright bits of poetry 
and fiction. It pleased her, but she wanted 
something else. 

‘*Father,’’ she asked, ‘‘will you get my Bible 
and read from that?’’ 

‘‘Certainly, my dear,’’ he answered, and 
was rather glad than otherwise of her request. 

He was a strong man, with a clear voice 
and with a good degree of self-control. He had 
mastered his own feelings in these days of patient 
and affectionate ministration that he might bring 
to the sick-room every element of cheer that 
was possible. And now he began, calmly and 
quietly, to read the Sermon on the Mount. He 
knew where to find it, and he knew that it was 
good, and he read with a growing appreciation 
of its beauty and its sublimity. 

But the daughter grew more and more restless. 

‘*Don’t you like it?’’ he asked. 

**‘O father,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘it isn’t that I 
want, about our righteousness exceeding that 
of the scribes and Pharisees! Can’t you find 
the place where it says, ‘Like as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
him’ ?’’ 

His voice trembled a little, but he said, ‘‘I 
will find it,’? and he turned to the concordance 
in the back of the Bible. But when he found 
the place and began to read, ‘‘ Like as a father,’’ 
he could bear no more. 

*‘O my child,’’ he cried, ‘‘if God cares for 
you as I do —’’ 

He bent over the bed and wept. 

‘It is the verse we both need,’’ she said, 
softly, after a few minutes. 

And he knelt beside the bed and said: 

‘*Yes, my dear, that is the verse for us both. ’’ 
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SAVING THE WAYWARD. 


he boy was sixteen years old when the 
police arrested him for some misdemeanor. 

He was sentenced to the workhouse on 
Blackwell’s Island for six months. His history, 
says the New York Tribune, is typical of that 
of many youths who make the streets of New 
York their playground, and, if left alone, would 
soon be too much hardened ever to be redeemed. 
Follow the progress of this youth sentenced 
to Blackwell’s Island. On his arrival he ob- 
served that he was not ordered to don the suit 
of ‘‘bedticking’’ which the older men wore. 
He was taken into a room resembling a soldier’s 











COMPANION. 





“GAs, THE YOUTH'S 


barrack-room. Neat iron beds lined the walls, 
and in the center of the room were a number 
of tables with books and papers. 

When he went to his first meal in this place 


he found that the tables were set with better | can 


tableware than he remembered to have eaten 
from before. There was a certain amount of 
etiquette observed in eating the meal. That 
afternoon he learned that he was to attend 
school. Whatever he had picked up in the way 
of learning had been buried beneath the kind 
of knowledge that is distributed in the streets. 

The schoolroom was a cheerful place, like a 
classroom in the city, except that it was sunnier. 
There were about thirty young fellows in the 
room. Some of them were foreigners, and unable 
to speak English. Among those of American 
parentage he found that, like himself, there 
were few who knew much beyond what they 
had picked up in the streets. 

A month’s time revealed to him that he was 
among friends, and that an effort was being 
made to give him something of value. Somehow 
he was inspired to do better. Nearly every 
member of his class displayed interest in the 
work. One or two, he heard, when they went 
away, received a new suit of clothes, and were 
assisted in securing work. He resolved to do 
his best. When his six months were finished 
he also received a new suit of clothes, work was 
found for him, and he has accomplished enough 
to encourage him to do better and to earn the 
confidence of those who employ him. 

Notwithstanding the compulsory nature of 
the school, the authorities in charge attribute the 
excellent results to the friendly interest of the 
teachers in the boys, to the custom of placing 
them ‘‘on their honor,’’ and to their interest 
in the work and in the library, from which the 
boys can draw books when they please. It is 
seldom that a boy comes back to Blackwell’s a 


second time. 
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AN UNRECOGNIZED MARTYR. 


+ (Cen called the bachelor uncle, impa- 

tiently. “This baby’s back again. Did 

you think he’d stay on that quilt with a 
rattle when he could get hold of a fascinating 
object like me by creeping across the floor?” But 
the maid replied that the baby’s mother had said 
that she was to leave him on the quilt, and not 
amuse him. 


“Well, you’ll have to put the quilt in another 
room, then. Whew, what a yell! 
hurt him when you picked him up. Take him off 
somewhere and explain to him that I’m examining 
an abstract, and can’t be disturbed. My, how he 
screams! How long is his mother going to stay 
down-town?” 

“All the afternoon, sir,” answered Celia, over 
her shoulder, 

Burton went back to his work, but the child’s 
voice pierced the closed door, and he scowled at 
the abstract. Then he thought of his pet sister, 
Edith. How distressed she would be if she knew 
her baby was annoying him! This was her first 
visit home since her marriage. He must not let 
her know what a nuisance the youngster had been 
to-day, but really, this racket — 

aon drug him, Celia—or feed him?” he 
suggested, opening the door. His voice was 
drowned in a torrent of shrieks. 

“It’s you he wants, sir. He keeps reaching his 
hands toward that door.” 

“Nonsense!’’ Burton closed it ~~. yg 

But the screaming went on, and it ended in 
Burton’s throwing down his pen and receiving the 
infant into his arms. 

“Whatever you do,” he commanded Celia, with 
the spirit of a martyr, “don’t you let his mother 
know how he’s hounded the fife out of me, and 
broken up my work this afternoon. It would 
spoil her whole visit.” 

With that he sat down and let the young tyrant 
fo to sleep on him, and there the fond mother 

‘ound him when she came in, two hours later. 

Burton’s first thought was to forestall the apolo- 
gies of sensitive Edith ; so he remarked cheerfully, 
as he surrendered his burden: 

“He seemed to take a great notion to me to-day.” 

In a sunburst of joy and pride Edith gazed at 


her son. 
“The darling!” she cried, happily. ‘He’ll go to 
anybody!” 
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CAUGHT IN THE ICE. 


he fur-trader sat on the steamer wharf at 

Quebec, leaning back on a packing-box. For 

a moment he looked down at the first sheet 

of ice that had skimmed the broad St. Lawrence ; 

then he said, “That ice there is about as thick as 

it was the time I got caught on my first trip north 
into the barrens. 


“Another fellow by the name of Andrew Damson 
and myself had been trading with Indians in 
British Columbia. We broke camp at the end of 
the season, and started to the nearest settlement, 
which was ten miles south of us, with a big lake 
lying between. We found the ice had al gone 
out, and we couldn’t cross on sledges, as we did 
when we came up. To go round the lake meant a 
mean a on account of the marshes. As our 
provisions were used up and we had already sent 
our pelts out, there didn’t seem to be any reason 
why we shouldn’t paddle the six miles across. 
Our outfit was light, and we figured we could reach 
the other side before dark. 

“Three or four Indians, who were coming in 
with skins, saw us as we were setting out, and 
yelled something to us about the ice. Later on, I 
wished I’d listened to them. 

“We got along well till about the middle of the 
afternoon, when the wind whirled around into the 
north, and it got cold within ten minutes. It 

to snow, too, first in little spits and then 
thicker and thicker, until we couldn’t see a canoe’s 
length ahead of us. 

“There was only one thing to do, and that was 
to spread out the blankets into a kind of awning, 
and curl up to sleep and wait for the morning, 
when we could see our way. 

“Damson woke me at daylight, and 1 looked out. 
The fall of snow had been light. We were about 
a hundred yards from the shore, and I could see 


of the water that was gradually rising in the 
eanoe. The next morning the ice was still too 
ewe to break through, and yet it was too weak 
to hold us. 

“Then Andy hit upon a plan. He first tore out 
two of the braces that ran from side to side of the 


oe. 
“ “What are hg going to do?’ says I. 

“ «I’m going to build an ice-raft,’ says he, and he 
lashed the braces across the end of the dies. 
Then he tore pieces of the birch bark out of the 
sides of the canoe, fastened them across between 
the me ay and my | had a patchwork raft 
nearly six feet long and four feet broad. ‘There,’ 
said he, ‘that will spread your weight overa bigger 
area of ice, and you can lie down on it and push 
with your toes. You go first. It will hold you all 
right but it won’t hold both of us.’ 

* ‘How shall I send the raft back to you?’ said I. 

“<*T’ve already thought of that,’ said he. ‘Take 
this ball of cord we used for tying . skins. 
I'll tie this on to the raft here. an 
happens to you I may be able to pull youd out, an 
if you get there all right I can haul the raft back.’ 

‘The raft would just barely hold me up, and it 
was ticklish work pushing my way to shore. 
spread out on my stomach on the raft; but t 
accomplished it at last. 

“Then he pulled the raft back to the canoe, and 
for a moment I couldn’t see what he was doing 
with the cord. But all of a sudden he stood up 
and threw something toward me. It fell about 
half-way between us, but glanced and slid along 
the ice almost to | feet. It was his heavy hunting- 
knife with the cord tied on to it. 

“ ‘Haul away!’ said he, when he had spread 
himself out on the raft. ‘Easy! easy!’ and at 
last I managed to pull him to shore. I never felt 
enything better than the solid goue under m 
feet. If it hadn’t been for Andy’s ingenuity, it 
would have been starvation, drowning or freezing 
for both of us.” 


Cs 


MEMORY SYSTEM 





orget each kindness that you do 
As soon as you have done it; 

Forget the praise that falls to you 

The moment you have won it; 
Forget the slander that you hear 

Before you can repeat it ; 
Forget each slight, each spite, each sneer, 

Wherever you may meet it. 


Remember every kindness done 
To you, whate’er its measure ; 

Remember praise by others won 
And pass it on with pleasure ; 

Remember every promise made 
And keep it to the letter ; 

Remember those who lend you aid 
And be a grateful debtor. 


Remember all the happiness 
That comes your way in living; 

Forget each worry and distress, 
Be hopeful and forgiving ; 

Remember good, remember truth, 
Remember heaven’s above you, 

And you will find, through age and youth, 
True joys, and hearts to love you. 
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SUFFICIENT IDENTIFICATION. 


he necessity of identification is one of the 
| concessions the honest portion of the com- 
munity has to make to a world in which 
fraud and deceit are not unknown. Not every 
one holds the same confidence in human nature 
as the toll-keeper, who, when asked what the 
bridge fees were, replied, “Two cents, sir, and 
half-price for ministers.” ‘But how do you know 
a man is a minister just because he says so?” 
“Oh, sir, ministers never lie.” The paying teller 
of a certain bank did not see matters in such a 
Hibernian light; he required a definite identifica- 
tion, and the Chicago News tells how he got it. 


“You will have to be identified before I can pay 
you the money on this check,” said the teller. 

“Ain’t it ?”” asked the man. 

“Oh, the check’s all right, but I don’t know you. 
You must get some one who knows you to come 
here and tell me you are the one to whom the 
check is made out.” 

The man left the bank with a puzzled expression 
on his face. Half an hour later he returned. 

“The man that give me that check,” he said, 
“can’t come, but he sent this, and says for you to 
give me the money.” 

He held up a large sheet of ener On it was 
the pencil outline of a man’s d. The chart 
showed a first finger cut off below the knuckle 
and the second finger missing. Below it was 
written, “This is the best Ican do. I can’t come 
over and the man can’t write, so I can’t O. K. his 
signature. The man has an anchor tattooed on 
his right arm and powder marks on the lobe of 
his left ear. He smells of whisky, and can lick 
any man in your bank with one hand tied behind 
him.” That the note was written by the signer of 
the check was evident from the handwriting. 

“Hold up your hand,” said the teller. 

The man held his hand over the tracing on the 
paper, and it fitted perfectly. 

“Show me the anchor.” 

The blue-tinted emblem of hope ap 
e der marks were in evidence, an 
urdened with the odor of whisky. 

“Here’s your money,” said the teller. “You 
needn’t try to lick anybody. You’re sufficiently 
identified. 


ared. The 
the air was 


o 
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ORIENTAL LACQUER - WORK. 


acquer-work is seen in its perfection only in 
China and Japan. The Chinese master of 
the art, who alone holds many of its secrets, 
lives and works in Peking. Miss Eliza Scidmore, 
in the Chicago Tribune, writes of a visit to his 
shop. In that dry climate, away from the sea, 
there are more difficulties in managing the lacquer 
than in Japan ; but this expert, in his stone-floored, 
heavy-walled and roofed house, manages to main- 
tain an even temperature and to get moisture into 
the air by constant sprinkling. 


Mixed lacquers—thick, sticky liquids like honey 
or mol 





that the storm had blown over quickly. But on 
every side the lake was covered with ice, not 
thick enough to hold a man and not thin gh 





for a boat to push through. 

“ ‘Damson,’ said I, looking sober, ‘we’d be in a 
bad way if this ice shouldn’t get strong enough to 
walk on, or else melt enough so we could dle. 
There isn’t anything left but a half a can of beans, 
and this canoe is Ls me 

“The hours went by. e ate neoy all our pro- 
visions, and slept over the next ni pretty anx- 
ious, and cold and hungry, and t keep out 














are kept in covered crocks or bowls, 
and the workmen apply them with thin blades or 
brushes that distribute thin, even washes over the 
oe nn foundation of the object that is being 
coated. 

The surface of a box, for example, is coated 
over with dark-green lacquer and put away to dry 
in a dark cupboard, the sides of which are con- 
stantly sprinkled with water. After d fora 
day in the moist air another coat is applied, and it 








’dobe. A machinis 








is again put into the damp opgbensd todry. This 


continues until the object_has n coated fifty 
times with the dark-green lacquer. 

The general outline of the design which is to be 
raised in relief above the dark ground is drawn, 
and the groundwork carved over with fine wave 
and g trical desig: Then successive coats 
of red lacquer are applied, and gradually little 
islands of scarlet appear above the green level. 

Eighty coats of r uer are put in and dried, 
and then the outlines of the flowers or figures are 
sketched on and the relief ornament carved out. 
Slowly and patiently the Chinese workmen chi 
away and cut away into the quarter inch of r 
substance, which is only about as hard as cheese. 
As the thin little chisel cuts under a tiny flower 
until it rests in relief upon green leaves, one 
admires the skill and sure touch that works out 
all the exquisite modeling of the delicate petals. 

“The empress dowager is fond of these red 
things,” said the director, who further explained 
that many of the finished boxes and other articles 
shown us were — long ago ordered for her 
birthday gifts. ong these were a pair of two- 
story sweetmeat boxes, a duplicate pair of which 
would cost a thousand dollars. Even a tiny tray 
no larger the palm of one’s hand represents 





six months of work with its two hundred coatings 


and its slow, careful carving. 
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WANTED, A MARRIED MACHINIST. 


badly disappointed tenderfoot found his way 
to a ranch in the Sulphur Springs Valley, 
Arizona, last August. He had gone to El 
Paso from Pennsylvania a few months before, and 
after spending a few weeks vainly searching for 
employment, he placed an advertisement in one of 
the local dailies. Among the replies received was 
one from the proprietor of a ranch. The offer 
appealed to him because it seemed to offer more 
fresh air than any of the others, and his Eastern 
doctor had advised him to take all the fresh air 
he could, and that a little “roughing it” would do 
him no harm. §So he reported at Jim Musgrove’s 
ranch, stating that he was the machinist who had 
advertised for a position. 


“Well, stranger,” said Jim, “we need a machinist 
here most as bad as we need water, and I reckoned 
you was the man we’re wanting.” 

The machinist was all smiles. He picked up his 
kit of tools and followed as the ranchman led the 
way back of the four-room adobe house and pointed 
out what looked like a covered wash-tub with a 
few gears attached and a side handle. 

“There you are,” said Jim, pointing to the tub. 
“There’s — machine. Git to work. Twenty- 
five a month and your board if you can make that 
thing wash the clothes of this yere ranch. If 
you’re any kind of a machinist here’s a chance ter 
make good.” 

“A machinist,” said the disappointed and crest- 
fallen applicant, “repairs machines. It isn’t his 
business to furnish the power and keep them run- 
ning. You ought to hire a washerwoman to run 

e machine and hire me for the repairs.” 

“Say, son,” burst in Jim. “Twenty-nine men 
your size couldn’t make the repairs to fences and 
stock with one Le woman flirting round this 

who can’t run a machine is 
the same as a horse I once saw to the circus. He 
had six legs, but he couldn’t even trot, ’cause he 
had to carry two of ’em in a sling when he walked. 
As near as I can see from your tell, what I want 
is a machinist whose wife takes in washing.” 
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HIS MEDDLESOME WAY. 


r. Jones had contracted for the building of 
M a dwelling-house, the price of which was 
to be three thousand dollars. Having 
abundance of leisure on his hands, he went occa- 
sionally to see how the work was progressing. 
His first noteworthy discovery was that the work- 
men were not living up to the specifications in the 
matter of the foundation. He went to the con- 
tractor. 


“Mr. Smith,” he said, “the 
= for a foot-and-a-haif foun 


“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, the men are laying a one-foot wall. I 
must insist on your living up to the letter of the 
contract.” 

Mr. Smith, annoyed, repaired immediately to 
the scene of operations and gave orders for the 
ane of the foundation according to specifica- 

) 


m. 

A few days later Mr. Jones discovered that the 
workmen were not using the kind of brick in the 
main wall that was specified in the contract. 

Mr. Smith, in response to an energetic remon- 
strance, corrected this mistake also. 

Then Mr. Jones found out that the masons were 
not “tying” the wall by ene every seventh 
course crosswise, as provided in the specifications. 
The contractor remedied this likewise. 

Things went smoothly after that until the car- 
, moe began to do the inside work, when Mr. 

ones ascertained that the lumber was of an in- 
ferior ee and not at all what had been agreed 
upon. He went to the contractor and made another 
complaint—this time in language decidedly un- 
complimentary. 

Then Mr. Smith’s patience gave way. 

“See here, Mr. Jones,” he said, in the tone of an 
fpared man, “if eo my co meddling in this way, 
ow do you suppose I am going to make any mone 
out of this job ae — ’ ’ 


lan for my house 
tion wall, doesn’t 
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WARMING THE MEETING -HOUSE. 


n one occasion when Mr. Clarence King, 
QO the geologist, was on a visit to Georgia, 

during very cold weather, he attended a 
religious meeting of a colored congregation assem- 
bled in a large, barn-like and frigid meeting-house, 
without any heating facilities. Mr. King took an 
active part in the proceedings, writes Mr. Hague 
in “Clarence King Memoirs,” and addressed the 
meeting. He promised the shivering congrega- 
tion that as soon as possible he would buy the 
biggest stove he could find in Dahlonega, and send 
it to them. 


This promise was promptly performed, and a 
large four-foot stove, with ample lengths of cir- 
cumflecting stovepipe, sufficient to carry warmth 
to every part of the room, was soon installed in 
the meeting-house, much to the delight of the 
worshipers there, who greatly enjoyed their bene- 
factor’s gift. 

Two or three years later Mr. King again had 
occasion to visit the neighborhood. ‘; e@ jour- 
neyed from the railway-station to his destination 
a few miles distant, hée talked with the driver of 
the conveyance, a white man, concerning various 
matters of local interest, and — especially 
about the colored church, and whether the stove 
he had sent, in accordance with his promise, was 
still doing well. 

“Are — the man that sent that stove down 
here?” — the driver, somewhat reproach- 
a » in yey he commas. an — sey 

! ere ain’t a fence-rail left in this ne r= 
hood within two miles of that meetin -housel™ 
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THROUGH THE LOCK. 


BY GERTRUDE L. STONE. 


Pyfeterkin was all ready to go; his tan- 
1% colored shoes and stockings were on, 

and even his best cap was in his hand, 
when his big brother said, mysteriously, ‘‘ You 
will have to go through a lock, you 
know.”’ 

Now Peterkin did not know, but of 
course he did not want to say so. There 
was no time to ask grandma, and he had 
to start on his journey wondering how 
he could get through a lock. If it was 
a -padlock it would have to be e-nor- 
mous just to let him through the loop 
part. If it was in a door—well, it was 
no use to worry, because he could get 
through it if Uncle Frank, who was 
going with him, could. 

The evening before Uncle Frank had 
said, ‘‘I am going up to Harrisville by 
boat to-morrow, and I should like to 
have Peterkin go along to take care of 
me, if you are willing.’’ Peterkin’s 
mother was willing, and early this 
bright, cool morning the two travellers 
were on the little steamer, ready for 
their trip. 

For several hours they sailed up a 
beautiful lake. Then, just as they came 
to the end of it, and Peterkin feared that 
the journey was all done, they sailed 
into a little river which flowed into the 
lake. 

‘* Are we most there?’’ Peterkin asked, 
regretfully. 

‘‘Oh, no, only about half-way,’’ an- 
swered his uncle. ‘‘The river joins two 
lakes, and we are going to the upper 
end of the other. Now watch for the 
lock !”” 

The lock again! Uncle Frank went 
on reading and Peterkin began watch- 
ing. There was nothing to see but water 
and trees. In one place the river twisted 
like the letter S, and a boat that had 
been following them seemed to be going 
in the opposite direction. Peterkin would 
have watched it between the trees if he 
had not been looking for a lock. Would 
it hang on a big tree? There did not 
seem to be anything else to fasten it to. 

“There it is !’’ exclaimed Uncle Frank, 
glancing up from his paper just as the 
river made a sudden bend. ‘‘I always 
like to see a boat go through a lock.’’ 

It was more puzzling still. The boat 
also must go through ! 

“Did you ever go through a lock 
before?’’ asked Uncle Frank. . 
Peterkin confessed that he had not. 

‘“‘Come forward with me, then, so 
that we can see just how the boat is 
lifted. A lock is really a big stair. The 
second lake is eight feet higher than the 
first, and we must step up there some- 
how. We cannot sail up such a hill, 
and so we will take one long step instead. 
Here we go into the lock !’’ 

In a*moment two great gates were 
closed behind the steamer. In front of 
the steamer were two more gates, which 
had been closed all the time the boat was 
entering the lock. 

**Now we are locked in,’’ said Uncle 
Frank. 

Sure enough, they were. There were 
gates in front, gates behind, and the 
banks on each side built up with stone- 
work. 

“See that big white stone?’’ said 
Uncle Frank, pointing out one by the 
upper gates. ‘‘Now see the water reach 
it !’? 

The gateman opened two small, sli- 
ding doors in the great front gate, and the 
water from above rushed in. The water 
rose in the lock, and of course the boat 
went up, too. The water just reached 
the white stone! 

They were up-stairs now, and there 
was nothing more to do but to wait until 
the big gates were opened, and then to 
sail out. 

He watched carefully, and then gave 
a great shout of delight when they were 
safely out. 

“Is this the only lock?’’ Peterkin 
asked. 

“*Yes,”’ said his uncle, ‘‘the only 
lock. Now we go to the other side 
of the lake. It is all straight sailing now.’’ 

‘And to-morrow, when we go home, do we 
have to go down-stairs ?”’ 

“‘Exactly,’’ replied his uncle. ‘‘When we 
start in the morning we shall be on the second 
stair. When we sail into a lock it will be the 
lower gates which are kept shut until we are 
safely in and the big gates closed behind us. 
We shall be on the upper stair until the gateman 
opens the sliding doors in the lower gates; then 
the water will rush out, the boat will settle 
down to the level of the water below, and 
there we are—down-stairs. ”’ 

Peterkin listened very attentively, and when 


























he had thought it all out, he asked, ‘‘And we; Peterkin did not understand the joke, but | NUTS TO CRACK. 
shall have to sail out when the gates are open | Carl did, and he laughed when he heard it. <a 
“ss . DB ae . 6 1, CONCEALED BIRDS. 
and go home?’ i P . A better key, Peterkin,” he said, “‘for 1 The names of sixty birds are concealed in the 
‘‘Why, yes; but by that time you will be in | have never seen a lock.’’ following story. ‘ 

a hurry to go home and tell mama about the; Peterkin was so impressed by what he had _ It was at the little town of Linne that I met 
trip, and to tell Carl that you have as good a | seen that he tried all the next morning to make | Ernest or on Sunanes.  Linte te a pepaias 
key to the lock he spoke of as he has himself.’’ | a similar lock in the little brook near the house. | stage being the only means of travel.’ Arlington, 
being an ornithologist, suggested a tramp 
through the hills, taking birds for the 
museum. All ardent for a venture of this 
kind, I quickly agreed. Birds have afford- 


ed him much pleasure, this being the second 
or third time he has wandered over the 
country after them. 

1 took my beagle, Fred, and a few pro- 
visions in the can. A rye-field far east of 


Linne we crossed by noon. Fred started 
a rabbit in the grain, and was soon swiftly 








BY HANNAH G. FERNALD. puree. Roused by the noise, I followed 

4 ‘red breast-high in the rye, but I regret 

hen Jimmy Jessup came to see his aunt who lives to say was quickly distanced. Suddenly I 

: heard him howling. I craned my neck, 

in town, but could not see far. He appeared to be 

. ea running toward Arlington, and I heard 

| heard them say he “turned her house completely his rifle, and saw the smoke rising puff 
“ “ after . In choosing sides of the field, 

upside down. he had taken the western part, ridges now 


- F a evens Sees us. My hair was 
And how his aunty lives in it | really cannot see, rising rebelliously on end. 

. ° I ran toward Arlington, past the Linne 

Nor how a little boy like Jim so very strong can be! golf links, where. a flaming orange or 

cardinal flag of bifnting proclaimed it club 

day. Crowds were on the links, either 


; laying their best or keeping score. On 
The cellar floor must make the roof, but | should like to know, the next knoll there was a tall poplar. 
H ’ H <nowing that I could discover Arlington 

Now that the house is upside down, where do the chimneys go? from ths, Telimbed into the branches 
skinned my knee, but ignoring the smart- 
And how can folks get in and out ? How can they ever eat? ing, | swallowed my bitterness and climbed 


higher. On the other slope I saw Arlington 
fleeing, his gun still in his grasp. Arrow- 
like after him pursued a huge bird. I 
knew it at once to be a dinornis, a four- 
teen-foot bird, which lived at the time of the 
long-necked pig, eons ago. I saw its sharp 
= ow beak. Horrified, I raised my rifle. 

‘yack! No time to aim now, or to land 
an effective blow. With rushing strides it 
was gaining rapidly. Arlington dodged 
belfind a sumac, a wild shot from my gun 
having, as I afterward found, grazed his 
rib. saw the bird coming on, and then I 
lost my hold and fell. 

The sun appeared to dye the world red, 
and through the flickering light I saw 
Arlington bathing my face from _a dipper 
with water from the brook. My head 
was throbbing painfully. Seeing Arlington 
safe, | asked after Fred, my pet. 

Relating the rest makes me wish that I 
might stop here. 1 hear the reader cry, 
“Do! Do!” but I will continue, however 
much it may repel. I can remember the 
scene even now. Renown is not for me, 
so that the golfers who came to stoop 
lover-like over me, and coo to each other, 
“Such a brave man!’’ made me nervous. 

Later I asked Arlington what had hap- 
pened. He said that the bird had nearly 
caught him, when I had jumped out of the 
tree upon it, breaking its back. He never 
knew I fell from fright. 


And won't they get the ceilings very dirty with their feet ? 


2. SEVENTEEN CONCEALED COLLEGES, 
The names of seventeen colleges are con- 

cealed in the following story of two ambi- 

tious girls. 

The blacksmith’s daughters, Mary and 
Lesley, yearned for knowledge. 

They went to canvass art works to pay 
their way to college. 

With a sober line of bindings, not red, a 
medium brown, 

Did they overwhelm irate females in a 
Virginian town. 

We will hope it is a libel Montana miners 


ec 

And men in Minnesota mills were not 
much better bred 

When Lesley and Mary landed before each 
workman’s door. 

(But alcohol, yokefellow with gambling, 
keeps men poor.) 

The girls knew one rich Southerner, and 
so they did jog on 

Tzinrontan, Mexico, to reach. Gone was 
their wealthy don! 

When fain to poss ere leaving, they found 
the trunk was rifled. 

Mary gave way; but Lesley prattled on 
and laughter stifled. 
“Even washing to-night we cannot do!” 
cried Mary. “I’ve lost hope!” 
“Also the towel,” Lesley said, “not to 
mention soap!” 

Well satisfied to get back home, they util- 
ized their knowledge 

By setting up a village school. They never 
went to college. 





3. CHARADE. 
Black, contaminating, first, 
Yet used for various things ; 
My last serves each acceptably, 
When the hour his dinner brings. 
To the farmer my whole is more useful far, 
Than a scepter to reigning kings. 
4. BURIED SIX-LETTER SQUARE. 
How far is Essex? Tell me, pray, 
For we have travelled miles to-day. 
The way was very hot and dry; 
And we are tired, my friend and I. 
Is it a lichen on that tree? 
lam a botanist, you see. 
I’ve lost my little specimen can ; 


ee oF 6. eee That is, I lent it to a man. 
’ . . ° . . » But I’ve some jewelry, fine and good; 
| hope they'll turn it right side up now little Jimmy’s gone, paleety ring nb en - food. 
— ove a nen, ao no ee 
And have the ceilings overhead, and floors to walk upon; Their nation, color, sect or creed. 
But | am very sure of this,—I think you'll all agree,— aicn > ee. 
i i 4 © oe . e yen 0 ) y Some <-<<<<---- -, 
That little Jimmy Jessup’s never going to visit me! And when she brought the ------’--, 


“. dear,” said she, “I wanted to 
Bring a nice present home to you, 


3 : D “ iii i a RQK -—-'—_ —€ But could not choose ’twixt ---- -- --- , 
© A scarf to tie beneath your chin, 


A collar, -- -- ----- of that, 

’ Some ribbon for your sailor hat. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. Or, though you wear a pretty ring, 

A ----- ---- I might bring.” 


‘*How many people do you think will be in| declared they did not need them—that there | @ mneseu> nareee ecema. 
the shade to-day ?’’ inquired a small girl, during | was a sign on the gate that said, ‘‘Satisfied| pe came letter dropped from the word signi- 
a hot spell. ‘‘All who can,’’ replied mama. | here.’’ On investigation it was found that the | fied by the first definition will give the word 
““Why?”? ‘“‘Oh, papa said there were one | sign read, ‘‘Saws filed here. ’’ signified by the second Seen. a 
hundred and four yesterday, and I wondered if | Two, a carriage; a plant, to conceal; to finish, 
J Ys wondered | | to vie; soundness, a moor; thought, a repast; 


there would be more to-day.’’ ‘‘Sammy,’’ asked the teacher, ‘‘what is a| wise, won; to choke, odd; colorings, shrubbery ; 
fine, a working man; to praise, heavier. 


| cameo??? hme 
A lady asked ‘‘Aunt Mandy” if she went | ‘*Please, ma’am, it’s an animal that won| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
round the big Ferris wheel, to which she a hump.” | 1. Pears, pares, spare, spear, rapes, reaps. 
replied, ‘‘Yes, indeed, I went round de big | a 2. Accent, a cent; amuse, a use; affable, a 
wheel seberal times, but I didn’t go up it.’’ | Robert was sent to the board to write the | fable; absolution, a solution; accurate, a curate ; 
} kee ul 1 of ow A fte . tis. | aspirate, a pirate ; attribute, a tribute ; admission, 
—_ possessive plural of swine. After many unsatis- | 9 mission; actress, a tress. 


Little. Hal, aged seven, was told to carry | factory attempts, he turned to the teacher and! 3, S-quire, f-olio, d-ream, b-ale. 
some provisions to a poor family near by. He | asked, ‘‘Wouldn’t pigs’ do just as well?’ 4. D, fall, K, shun—defaleation. 
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EIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


R 
Standard bred poultry for 1906, printed in colo: 


fiue chromo, suitable for framing, illustrates an 


~3 


eases, lice, etc. 


B. H. CREIDER, 


describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for 
stock and eggs, tells all about poultry, their dis- 
This book only 10 cents. 





Reduced Rates on Household Goods 


“ to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Write 





RHEEMS, PA. 





Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 D Washington St., Chicago. 
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Prints Your Name. Pen and Pencil 1 5c 


arks 
anything 


or with Name, town and state on, 20c. 
UBBER STAMP CO., 


E-1, New Haven, Ct. 
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“LET THE CHILD’S FEET 


Child’s, 8h to 11, 1.75 
Add 25 cents 





ERVOES 


THEY SHOULD.” 
Box, Russia and Patent Calf 
Infants’, 5 to 8,$1.50 Misses’, 4 
Giris’, 


j ‘tor 
RICE & HUTCHINS 
SHOEMA 
18 Hich St., BosTon 





2, $2.00 


to 2, 
te6, 2.50 








(Old Riders 












The 
Tried and 
True Pierce 


is to-day as before, the hand- 
somest, fastest and easiest 
running bicycle on the market: 





is the greatest im- 
provement since 
the pneumatic tire. 
It makes all roads 
smooth, and takes 
up all vibration 


Our catalogue shows-the Cushion Frame 
chain and chainless. Free on application. 


THE GEORGE N. PIERCE COMPANY, 
Buffalo, New York. 
Also makers of the Pierce Automobiles. 


Say 


and jar. 
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Save Money 
Get Best 


and 


Trees, Roses, Vines, 
nt Plants True to Name, 


We will sell you 12 large grape vines, 
best table varieties, three red, three (i 
white, and six black for $1.00, delivered [(G 


Send for our 
ILLUSTRATED 


to you free. 


FRUIT BOOK. It’s Free. 


It contains everything you 
the orchard, garden, lawn 


Send for the book to-day stating where 
you saw this advertisement, and. we 
will also mail you a copy of 
Green’s Fruit Magazine. 


ursery Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 25 years. 
Capital, $100,000.00, 
OF’ Now is the time to order, 


Green’s N 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











anals as Food - Producers.—The Chi- 

nese, says our consul at Hangchau, obtain 
a vast quantity of food from their canals. The 
canal system of China is old and extensive. 
Immense areas are irrigated with water 
the canals, but besides furnishing moistare 
cultivated fields, the canals also supply great 
quantities of fish, and of vegetation available 
for food. The flooded rice-fields serve as fish- 
hatcheries and as hiding-places for the young 
fish. ‘The swampy ground bordering the canals 
is utilized for raising lotus roots, from which 
much of the arrowroot of commerce is derived. 
An abundance of the bulb called ‘‘ water chest- 
nut,’’ which also furnishes ‘‘arrowroot,’’ grows 
in the expanded parts of the canals. This 
plant is so prolific that an acre of shallow canal 
water yields a richer harvest than an acre of 
cultivated land planted with grain or similar 
crops. The muck dredged from the bottom of 
the canals forms an excellent manure, and loads 
of water-plants are skimmed from the surface. 
Duck farms flourish along all the Chinese 


canals. . / 


he Railroads and the Forests.— Recent 

experiments made under the direction of 
the Bureau of Forestry have shown that wooden 
tie-plates placed under the rails of railway- 
tracks not only preserve the cross-ties from 
wear, but themselves exhibit extraordinary 
endurance. These plates, made of cypress a 
quarter of an inch thick and equal in length to 
the width of the iron rail, are laid in a groove 
cut in the tie. It is believed that oak, beech 
and other woods will serve the purpose as well 
as cypress. The source of the interest that the 
Bureau of Forestry takes in these experiments 
is the fact that anything tending to prolong the 
life of railway-ties serves, at the same time, to 
diminish the drain upon the forests produced 
by the constant demand for fresh ties. For the 
same reason the Bureau is experimenting w 
new methods of preserving railway-ties from 
decay. e 


—* New Industries.—An interesting 
instance of the manner in which the progress 
of civilization benefits the inhabitants of small 
and remote countries, by creating a demand for 
their natural products, is shown by a recent 
change in the industries of Liberia. Heretofore 
coffee has been the chief article of export from 
that country; but recently the demand for 
Liberian coffee has diminished, and the farmers 
are turning their attention largely to the pro- 
duction of piassava, a fiber made from bamboos, 
and used in Europe in the manufacture of 
brooms and brushes. The decline of the coffee 
trade has also stimulated the exportation off 
palm kernels, from which soap, candles andy 
artificial butter are made. Groves of the grace- 
ful trees that yield these kernels stretch for 
miles along the Liberian coast, especially about 
Cape Palmas. 


HE MEANS SCOTT'S 








Your doctor says you must 
take cod liver oil. Probably he 
means Scott's Emulsion be- 
cause you cannot take the 
clear oil; no one can take the 
clear oil who needs cod liver 
oil. The doctor understands 
that, and doubtless means 
Scott’s Emulsion of cod liver 
oil, which everybody can take 
because it is emulsified and 
prepared so that it can be 
very easily digested by the 
most sensitive stomach. Most 
everybody likes it. 


We'll send you a sample free. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 


It MUSHROOMS PAY 


Large demand! Easy to w in cellar or sta- 
ble, or you can atilize old boxes and barrels. 
‘One can makeegood wages, working spare time 
and initial expense is very small. The Chica- 
go Tribune, Dec. 18th, 1904, stated that a motor- 
man makes $1,500 a year, during odd moments, 
growing h b Learn this 

profitable industry and add to your income. 
Instructions for making beds, copy of U. 8. Government 
report and illustrated booklet, free on request. 


U.S. MUSHROOM CO., 206 Odd Fellow’s Bidg., St. Louis. 


ES? WE WANT AGENTS 


in every town to ride and sell our bicycles. 
inest teed 1905 MO 














ial Offer on sample bicycle. 


wet, 

Spec 1 
TIRES, SUNDRIES, AUTOMOBILES. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. C51, CHICAGO. 


)8 







le STA PS 100 varieties Peru, Ouba, Bolivia, 
Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
Riea, Turkey, etc., and Album, only - 
mixed, 20c.; 1000 hinges, 8c. ; 65 diff. U. S., 25¢ 
1oodiff. U.S., . Agts.wtd.,50%. New List Pree. 
C.A.Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave.,8t. Louis, Mo. 





GCHEAP RATES. Satori, maehggten 
30008 


eure reduced rates on Household G to the above 
States for intending settlers. or . ap 
of California free. ns-Continental Froighs 
Company, B355 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il 


LECT STAMPS? No fun 
Reick y 4M 84 Sedactpon wesend 


50 Different 


roreign’ STAMPS FREE 


ine. unused Servia, etc. If already a collector 

a ome —- of your collection. $a0 vas. Foreign,10c. 
var., 50c. ickers, 6c. Pocke' 

80c. and up. App. sheets also sent. 50% com. Price-list 

free. NEW EN STAMP CO., 9A Bromfield St., Boston. 


RIPANS TABULES are the best dys- 
medicine ever made. A hun- 
ng of them have been sold 

























BIG PROFITS IN POULTRY. 
A city lot is large enough, and the 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR 


taties beeches ontates ag nw vole tai 
ernment Experiment Stations. Complete catalog pou 

guide, 212 , (8x11 inches) free if mention thie 
(paper. yy an med a 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO,, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Boston, Chicago, New York, Kansas City, San Francisco. 


OCHS SHOES 

$150 For Bors. 
LooK WELL; 

WEAR BE 


and 
fer and receive shoes by retum mai 




















OW TO GET THIS 


AMP FREE 


Self-Lighting Pocket Lamp. 
Size of 


PREMIER MFG. CO. 
18. 82 Park Place, NEW YORK. 


YS FREE. 


‘You may try the 


DEAL incubator 


before you it. Simple and easy Made 
to results the 

bee as guaran- Mar 
J. W. MILLER CO., Box 99, Freeport, iiis. 


We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 
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r write us daily for operators and 
furnish RAILROAD PASSES TO 
DESTINATION. Expenses very low 
and students can earn t 

board while attending school. 


50-page book teljing about it—Pree. 
Telegraphy, 











Hartshorn 
Shade Rollers 


The standard the world over. 
est, simplest, easiest running; 
automatic action. 

The ‘‘ Improved’ Hartshorn requires no 


ckKs. 

The script signature of Stewart Harts- 
horn is on the label attached to every 
genuine Hartshorn roller. That is for your 
protection. 


Strong- 
perfect 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


are known by what they have 
grown. For half a century they 
have been the standard — haven’t 
failed once to produce bigger, bet- 
ter crops than any others. 
by all dealers. 1905 Seed A: 
nual free to all applicants. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 














Did you ever see 6 straight or circular rows of 
Pansies side oy = each a different wee If so, 


you know effect is charming. 
see Childs’ Giant Pansi 
true tocolor? If ve not seen the best. 
Asa Trial Offer we will for 10 cts. mail & 
Pkts.Glant Pansies, Snow W hite,Coa!l Black, 


Our Catalogue for 1 Greatest Book of 
power and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
lew Fruits. 148 pages. 600 illustrations, many plates 
—will be mailed Free. Scores of Great Novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 





and_ put our graduates at work. Rail- | 





~ IAA ~ - 
RUSSELL E. GARDNER 


THe “Buacy Kine” St.Louis, U. S. A, 


BANNER BUCCIES 
BEAT THE WORLD 








ness. 
handle them write me 
before buying. I manufacture more bug- 
gies than any other man in the world and 
can save you money. 



























The Superior Quality 


of this most popu- 
lar of all desserts 
is recommended by 
Old and young all agree 





all housekeepers. 
that there is nothing so dainty for all occa- 


sions. It can be prepared in two minutes by 
simply adding a pint of boiling water, then 
set to cool. 

For a more elaborate dessert fruit or nuts 
can be added. 


JELL-O0 received the Gold Medal, 
the highest award, at the St. Louis Exposition. 


Write for illustrated book of Recipes, 
mailed free. 


THE GENESEE PURE Foop Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 














of the teeth Stop Instantly on appli- 
eation of Dent’s Toothache Gum—a 
remedy that goes tothe bottom of the 
trouble by cleansing the cavity and arrest- 
ingdecay. /tremoves the offensive ocr, 
events future aches. =_ 1 
will not fall out, or melt in the 
h. Will keep for years—nv waste by spilling 
y 


or drying up. 
DENT’ S 7° Sine"? 
Gum 
will stop the ache whether there's a cavity or not. Geta 
bottle at once and keep it for moe nye Used by lead- 
ing dentists. Sold by responsible druggists, 15e.; or by 
mail on receipt of price. When you buy, be sure itis 
DEN ent’s Corn Gum cures corns, bunions and 
warts, 15c at druggists. or we mailit. ‘‘The Arch of Pearis” 
, tells how to take care of the teeth. 


51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich, 


sent free to any 
Cc. 8, DENT & CO., 
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Cutpeeureun’. No medicines 
Satna Pe Harold Hayes, Bufala WY, 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





Used Round the World 


Walter Baker &Go. 
Chocolate 


AND 


Cocoa 


The leader for 
124 Years 





LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE-MARK. 


Grand Prize | 


World’s Fair 
St. Louis 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


45 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
——= EUROPE ano AMERICA 











LAYING OUT 
WORK 
for OTHERS 





It pays better and is far more satisfactory than 
having others lay out work for you. Which do you 
prefer? A course at the American School of 
Correspondence at Armour Institute of Technology 
makes the difference. It lifts young men out of 
mediocrity. 

We fit young men to earn from $1,000 upwards in 
Mechanical, Electrical, Steam or Civil Engineer- 
ing and Architecture. One of our most pop 











he Arbitration Treaties.—A difference 

of opinion has arisen between the President 
and the Senate regarding the arbitration treaties 
negotiated with Great Britain, France, Germany 
and other powers. The treaties were in identi- 
cal terms, and each of them provided that in 
each individual case the contracting parties, 
before appealing to the permanent court of arbi- 
tration, should conclude a ‘‘special agreement 
defining clearly the matter in dispute.’’ The 
Senate committee on foreign relations reported 
the treaties with an amendment, changing the 
word ‘‘agreement’’ to ‘‘treaty.’’ 

® 

Sages President, February 10th, addressed 

a letter to Senator Cullom, chairman of the 
committee, remonstrating against the proposed 
amendment. He declared that the treaties, 
thus amended, would represent a step backward 
rather than forward, as it would be no longer 
possible to submit any matter to arbitration 
without first obtaining a special treaty to cover 
the case. Although he conceded the absolute 
right of the Senate to reject or amend the 
treaties, he affirmed the clear duty of the Presi- 
dent to refrain from attempting to secure the 
ratification by the other contracting powers of 
treaties which had been practically nullified by 
such an amendment. The Senate, nevertheless, 
adopted the amendment, February 1ith, by a 
vote of 50 to 9, and ratified the treaties in that 
form. The President will not press the treaties 
| further. e 


gees Rate Regulation.—The House 
of Representatives, February 9th, by the 
extraordinary vote of 326 to 17, passed the 
Esch-Townsend bill for the regulation of railway 
rates. This bill, which combines two bills in- 
troduced separately, empowers the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to fix just railway rates 
when those in force are unreasonable, and pro- 
vides for a special judicial tribunal to decide 
cases growing out of the commission’s action. 
& 

ecent Deaths.—Gen. Lewis Wallace, 

‘Lew Wallace,’’ author of the striking 
novel, ‘‘Ben Hur, a Tale of the Christ,’’ and 
|of several other books, died February 15th, 
| aged nearly 78 years. He served in the Mexican 








courses is that of Mechanical Drawing, 
a pleasant profession and the foundation 
of all engineering. 

We furnish the technical training un- 
der supervision of the regular instructors 
of a college of engineering of recognized 
standing. You can be earning while you 
are learning. With us you are a class 
by yourself—not overurged or held back 
by others. Keep your present position 
while you fit for something better by 

devoting such time as you can spare 
for your future work. Which 
course appeals most to you ? 
Write us and let us tell 














you about it. For full par- 
tieulars and free booklet, 
| giving synopsis of courses, 
write to 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CORRESPONDENCE 
at 
Armour Institute of Technology, 


pre BLOG., ARMOUR INSTITUTE. Chicago, v. 8. A. 
Mention Youth’s Comp 















Flannel 


is to be used extensively this 
Spring for 
Children’s Dresses, Tailor-Made 
Waists, Men’s Shirts, Shirt-Waist 
Suits, Pajamas, Bath Robes, Etc., 


because it is the handsomest and 
longest wearing flannel made. 


Lorraine “Iona” 


flannel is made 29 in. wide. Sure 
to give satisfaction. Sold b: = 
best dealers at 40 cents a yar 


Pe yD AS “Ppow attain 


‘ou give us the 
name of the at w ker e you usual- 
ly buy your dress goods. 


LORRAINE MFG. CO., 


P.0. Box 692, Pawtucket, 
R. I. 


| be ambassador to Great Britain, in place of Mr. 


' , War, and fought through 
i | the Civil War, in which 
| he reached the rank of 
| major-general. He com- 

manded a division at 

Donelson and Shiloh, and 
| later commanded the 8th 





capture by 





| 
} of) 
| GENERAL WALLACE. 


the Battle of Monocacy. 
He was Governor of New 
Mexico 1878-81, and minister to Turkey 1881-5 











14th, aged 66.——Adolf von Menzel, one of the 
most distinguished German artists, died Feb- 


Island, died February 9th, aged 68. 
& 
Sage rap opened.—King Edward opened 
sixth session of the first parliament of 
his reign with the usual ceremonies, February 
14th. The speech from the throne contained 
| no passages of special interest. 
& 
hurch and State in France.— The 
complete separation of church and state 
|in France is provided for in a bill which the 
| Rouvier ministry presented in the Chamber of 
Deputies, February 9th. The bill declares that 
the state will no longer recognize or aid any 
| religious denomination ; that the public religious 
| establishments already existing are abolished ; 
|and that all laws and orders relating to the 
| public organization or the recognition of any 
| religious denomination are abrogated, ‘‘partic- 
ularly the law ratifying the convention between 
the Pope and the French government.’’ The 
| eaiatetty announced its purpose to give this 
| bill precedence over other measures, and the 
| Chamber, by a majority of 275, approved that 
| decision. ® 


| b peremescs « Changes.—Several important 
changes in the diplomatic service, to take 
effect soon after March 4th, have been an- 
nounced. Mr. Whitelaw Reid of New York, 
who was at one time minister to France, is to 





Choate, resigned; Mr. R. S. MeCormick, now 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, is to be ambassa- 
dor at Paris, in place of Mr. Porter, resigned, 
and is to be succeeded at St. Petersburg by Mr. | 
George V. L. Meyer, who is now ambassador 
at Rome. Mr. Meyer’s place at Rome will be 
filled by Mr. Henry White, who is now first 


3 Brown’s Bronchial Troches are invaluable for 


| army corps. In 1864 he | 
saved Washington from | 
intercepting | 
General Early and fighting | 


—Alpheus Spring Packard, the distinguished | 
naturalist, professor of zodlogy and geology at | 
Brown University since 1878, died February | 


ruary 9th, aged 90.——Chief Justice Pardon E. 
Tillinghast, of the Supreme Court of Rhode 





relieving Hoarseness or Loss of Voice, Coughs and 


Sore Throat. Jn boxesonly. Avoid Imitations. (Adv. 








$39.50 BUYS THIS 


We save you dealer's profits. Ship on ap- 


New, Popular Standard and Cl 
Sheet Muste. Full size, Best Paper. 
Handsome printing. Any of the 00¢ and 
te music named below sent postpuld for 
" ur large catalog ee * se rd a thousand others 
sealls good for 10¢ per Copy. Write names of pieces 
nas inly. enclose 10¢ for eac 4... wanted and we will 
tend by return maii. You will also receive Free Catalog 


Arrival of the Mocking Bird 


This is one of the newest and prettiest of the late Two- 
Steps. Try these few barson your piano, Bear in mind 





ory. 4 for 200 page Style 
Book containing Iss wontertal 

IN BUGGY CO. . 
Dept.822 Pontiac, Mich. 








Foot “v 
Comfort 


that for 10¢ we will send you the complete pieces -~not 
ors 


a mere fragment. Title page in three co 









pe SSeS te4 
for Women. (fe eae wees “oe 





ae 
“WORTH” CUSHION SOLE a 43 = 


Shoes are the nicest-looking, 





and yet the most comfortable et us 
shoe pando. The _afent inner or 

sole makes a cushion for the 

foot that makes walking a 2 = ole = = =e =i te =: 





pleasure, and at the same 
time it resists dampness. 








... Arrival of the Mocking Bird Reg. Price, .0 

Some women dis- ..-- ¥o-San, Japanese Two-Step. slat aad 7 
card ru —— ‘11 Bells at Evening (very beautiful). “ « 
Sit tirely .».Dance of the Wild Fiowers......... re oe ae 

; epte i ....Dance of the Daisies ma 2 50 
ng t We rar ..Old Black Joe, Variations. ane 50 
shoes. ble =| Louisiana Waltzes... sepa. - 50 
meh Grea. on ’ ....8t. Louis Expo. Two-Step Ppa ee” i) 
doe gees ceccccessoee wee “pa ( 

calloused feet find entire com- BR ar et rh ey B sass ovansece sees . be 
fort by wearing them. oe ff roe are There, Be autiful Bong Chee oe e 1) 
Write us for Catalogue, showing ..-An the Sweet Bye & Bye teeeee “ - oY 

all the many neat styles, all sold at poe Secret of the . iole t . is 9 
own in the Lane, Beautiful fans tina 50 

$3 00 to $3 50 “Be hows. of my Roc sky Mountain Home, Sone * DD 

id ° ‘oO any one buying one or more of the above 


Free; pieces, who will send in addition the names 
and addresses of ten persons who play or sing and would 
be interested in our catalogue, we will send an addi- 
tional piece without charge. ames of music teachers 
are particularly requested. Ww rite names plainly. 


McKinley MusicCo.“f in een 


a pair, post-paid to your door. 


THE CUMMINGS CO., 
406 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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O my” friend, 
is Inoney / 


BULWER 







“LYTTON 


is used hy those 
whose minutes 
are most 

va/uah/e 






Every Elgin Watch is fully 
—T. All jewelers have 
in Watches. “Timemakers 
rs.”’ an illustrated 
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In a little time, after school, selling Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, 
Toilet Articles, Flavoring Extracts and other Household Necessities. 
Larkin Products are known everywhere for superior quality. Friends 
and neighbors gladly become permanent customers. You can own 
a $10 Desk, Mandolin, Violin, Camera, Set of Tools, Saddle, Rifle, 
Tent, etc., with little effort. It’s easy—just try it! Thousands 
of Larkin girls and boys are making their spare time profitable 
while acquiring business ability. 


MANDOLIN. 
Selected Rosewood. 


Twenty ribs. Scale warranted perfect in every position. 
Choice of several other $10 instruments. 


We Help You. 


Write and send application as shown,and 4. 
we will mail you complete Larkin Pre- 
mium List and 25 Lists of Larkin 

moh ‘ 2 
Products. Distribute the lists & 
among your friends and give x 
them an opportunity to 
select the goods. This 
makes it: much 
easier for you to 
obtain orders, 


FAMOUS CHAUTAUQUA 
DESK No. 5. 
Solid oak; hand-polished ; 
handsome carvings. Height, 
5 ft.; width, 2% ft. 








secretary at the London embassy. Mr. Henry | 
L. Wilson, who is now minister to Chile, will | 
be appointed minister to Belgium, in place of 
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paper for all the family. Its sub- 
ac rip ond Brive is $1.75 a year,in advance. Enter 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 
Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 


although eight pages constitute a complete eet, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift 
the subscribers. 


wey Bs Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


ee ‘or Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
“directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can af pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Lette 

Silyer sent through the mail is at the pierre 8 risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
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BEAUTY OF VOICE. 


ith all the legitimate 
pride in the charm of 
the American girl, it is still 
necessary sadly to admit that 
there is one beauty she con- 
spicuously lacks: the beauty 
of a resonant and musical 
voice. This is all the more deplorable because in 
almost every case she would have it if she would 
only work for it; and if she could be made to 
realize that in the production of what, in a general 
way, is called charm, the speaking voice ranks 
with beauty and grace, she surely would work. A 
group of girls talking ought to please the ear as 
much as they please the eye, instead of being, as 
they too often are, a feast for the eye and an insult 
to the ear. 

There are both moral and physical reasons for 
this unhappy state of affairs. To begin with, there 
is not nearly enough stress placed upon the de- 
sirability of a charming voice. It is the fashion 
for the voice to be badly used, and the ears of 
hearers are spoiled by it. The result is that many 
beautiful young women who would shudder at the 
thought of a pimple or a badly shaped finger-nail 
go through life shrieking like a lot of angry 
peacocks, and the girl who has passed a busy 
social day expects to be hoarse in the evening 
because, as she puts it, “I have talked so much 
all day my throat is tired.” She really does not 
know that her poor throat is only rebelling against 
hours of work for which it was never created. 

If after talking or reading aloud the voice be- 
comes husky and the throat seems continually to 
need clearing, it is sufficient proof that it has been 
misused. The organs of speech can be used almost’ 
indefinitely if used in the right way. 

The first things to be attended to are carriage 
and breathing. In an organ, if the bellows do not 
do their share of the work, the pipes are useless; 
and no voice was ever pleasingly produced on 
insufficient breath. Well-filled lungs, an erect 
carriage and plastic lips—these are the secret of 
the good speaking voice. Do not be afraid to use 
your lips—that is what they are for—to form the 
letters with. Noone has an idea what beautiful 
things round well-filled vowels and consonants 
are until he has learned to produce them. 

_ A few lessons from a singing teacher will often 
do much to break up bad habits and start good 
ones. Then the pupil can do the rest, because 
there is no mystery in the science of voice produc- 
tion, only common sense and patience. All may 
understand it who will. 
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THE BOYS’ NOVELIST. 


he last story that boys and their elders are to 

have from the facile, healthy, manly hand of 
Mr. Henty has just been published. The pub- 
lishers call it the end of “the great series of 
historical stories for boys,” and the phrase is less 
exaggerated than such phrases are likely to be. 
The mere list of his books takes up six closely 
printed pages of the British Museum Catalogue. 
There is not one of them which does not bear the 
marks of first-hand experience. 

Mr. Henty was born in Cambridgeshire in 1832. 
He left Cambridge University to go to the Crimean 
War. His thrilling adventures began there, for 
he nursed his brother.to the end of a fatal attack 
of cholera, and then had the terrible disease him- 
self. He was invalided homie, but speedily recoy- 
ered enough to be sent to Italy to organize the 
army hospitals there. He was, however, soon 
obliged to leave the army on account of ill health, 
and was occupied for some years in mining in 
Wales and in Italy. 

Then he found his life-work as correspondent 
of the London Standard. In times of peace he 
wrote book reviews; but as soon as war broke 
out anywhere on the face of the earth, he rushed 
to the front as special correspondent. 

From this commanding position he saw the 
Austro-Italian War, he was with Garibaldi, he 
accompanied the Abyssinian expedition to Mag- 
dala and the Ashanti expedition to Coomassie. 
He went through the Franco-Prussian War and 
the communal siege of Paris. He was in the 
midst of the Carlist insurrection in Spain, and he 
was with the Turkish army in the Servian War. 

Moreover, he was often told off for other duties 
less dangerous and almost as interesting as the 
wars. He was at the opening of the Suez Canal, 
he travelled with the Prince of Wales through 
India, and he made the tour of this continent 
from ocean to ocean, chiefly with a view to investi- 
gate its mines. 

The mere titles of his books tell the story of the 
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A Northern man who was travelling through 
South Carolina stopped one night at a little 
hillside cabin on the edge of “the Piedmont.” 
There, after a supper of biscuits and frizzled 
pork, his host led him to a seat before a blazing 
log fire and opened a discussion of the most im- 
portant topic of the winter—the low price of cotton. Gib p ill T 
“Tt ain’t only that cotton is down, neither,” he son Ow op 
high Rag —_ rey do a - is up 
ern oan. ow W oO yeoel reckon 4 i P h 
things is away wu like they is, Ntrangeh?” or yrograp y 
“Why ’ said the Northerner, “T really have not 
the slightest idea. The papers attribute it to the a) HO Send your 
trusts. 
The Southerner chewed reflectively ata splinter and #5 cents to pay 
for a moment, then discovered that it was light- royalties, ship- 
wood and hastily cast it away. pin 
“No, suh,” he said, at last. “No, suh. I don’t aud’ w ee 
by = = stock in them trust things. No, suh, not 
as 
“Look a-heah, now, and I’ll tell you jest why 
prices is a-going \ 1p and why they is got to keep 
on ony A aed ny fm as things is as theyis. The 
ettin’ y people in this world, ‘and 
~ Ky t enough ‘thing to go round. 
ake this heah valley now. Look what done 
happen in the last fifteen yeahs. Not countin’ all 
them extra babies in the families that was heah 
befo’, jest look at them new folks we got in heah. 8. Interest on 


in that time. Oveh to Jones’s Holler they’s six 
families since I can remember. Up to Henley’s 


Of course he had not made all these | all hope. But as a last resort I was persuaded to try Delive red At Once 
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Question. Will, if the insured dies while the contract 


isin "force, deliver all of the twenty Bonds 
or their face values not already delivered. 


mature in twenty years. 


Suppose you buy twenty $1,000 Bonds, pay- 


in annual instalments, you 


receive a Bond or its face value each year 
and are insured for twenty years. 

The total guarantees on these Bonds are: 
1. Twenty Years’ Insurance. 
2. Principal of 20 Bonds . . $20,000.00 


20 Bonds . . 14,000.00 


Write to-day for rate at your age. 





Branch they’s fo’ mo’. 

“No, suh, strangeh. Don’t you worry none 
about them trust thin ngs. It’s jest people thicken- 
ing up all round like that, that’s what’s sending 

ces up like they is.” 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York. 
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“I guess you did well to remain at home,” said | | tions, all contained in neat 
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pal minister.” 








“Well, what about the lecture?” asked Mrs. 
Sawin. “I can hear ministers an 


day. 
“The lecture was on Scotland,” sai ‘Mr. Sawin, 
slowly. “I never felt much drawed to Scotland, O UGL AS 
sha. 





and I guess after to-night I ve up all ‘ ' 
thoughts of ever going there. Folks that haven’t "meg For 
got any more idea of the English lan; e after $3. 50 ol Hi OES 
all these years need a missiona , but i Made, Men. 
any ca) e one. And as for their houses, there a “) 
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“I’m going to have a steady horse and two cows BECAUSE THEY FIT BETTER, HOLD THEIR SHAPE AND 
and some hens,’’ she announced to her brother, to WEAR LONGER THAN OTHER MAKES. 


whom she proudl displayed her new roperty. 
“The Adams boy from the next house will help me Bil & clade te te Us Port poet tee poet 
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“There? s room for a small pig-pen back of the 








barn, away from the road and everything,” said 





Miss’ Jenkins, calmly. “Mr. Adams has some 








eunnin little pigs, and that is what I wish. And 
I asked the Adams boy if he thought when the pig 





had outgrown the pen I could find some one to 
take him and give me another little one in ex- 
change, and he seemed sure I could. You’ve no 
idea, rother, how obliging the people are here in 
the country.” 
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A DRY COUNTRY. 


practical illustration of the current saying, 
“as broad as it is long,” comes from the 
Denver Republican. 


Aman who drove across the country last summer 
to a little town in western — met a farmer 
hauling a wagon-load of wate 

Where do you get water?” ‘he asked. 

_— road about seven miles,” the farmer 

replie 
ie oa haul water seven miles for your family 











“Why ‘in the world don’t you dig a well?” asked 
the traveller, excitedly. 
“Because, ’stranger, ” the farmer said, calmly, 


“it’s just as fur one way as the other.” that yield enjoyment, 
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A NOCTURNE. 


“ se will have to accompany me,” said the new 

and zealous officer of the law, laying a firm 
hand on the arm of the seedy young man who was 
making night hideous with a cornet. 


It is easier to get than 
postal and find out alla 





appointed home to- 
day boasts a beautiful 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE along 
with bookcases, easy chairs, art pictures — 


No home is complete without it. It is built 
for a lifetime of service and repays its 
cost over and over. Have you a New Home? 


NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
Orange, Mass. 
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“Certainly,” said the musician, SGpotionately 

















linking his arm in the policeman’ 8s. “Whatdo you 
wish to sing, and in what key?” 
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BK LUCILE LOVELL. 


shade of Mrs. Martin’s side poreh, their 
feet on the same wooden footstool. ““Lhey 
were sewing on a long, straight gray garment 

‘‘Somebody’s always had to bring up Jane 
Anne Leach’s sewing,’’ Mrs. Thomas remarked, 
a smile broadening her face. 

‘*You couldn’t expect a woman to sew on her 
own shroud,’’ Mary Martin observed, pensively. 

‘‘Not afterwards,’’ Mrs. Thomas returned, 
dryly. ‘‘Still, there ain’t many that wouldn’t 
have had something laid by besides a magenta 
barege and a flowered muslin. But not Jane 
Anne!’’ 

‘‘She spoke to me about it that last after- 
noon,’’ said Mrs. Martin, mildly. ‘‘Said she’d 
been meaning for some time to sort of plan it 
out; that she had a plenty to do with, only 
hadn’t got about it.’’ 

Mrs. Thomas smiled again, understandingly 


T's two women sat face to face in the green 





but not disagreeably. ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ she said, 


expressed amusement and surprise. ‘‘Not when 
we called at the poorhouse to see her, and she 
asked if we wouldn’t like ‘to meet’ Mrs. Peter- 
who had ‘just arrived’ ?’’ 
‘ Oo. ” 
**Nor that time when she said she thought a 


little music would be pleasant, and had in old | 


Joe Jennings to play ‘Ye Banks and Braes’ 
on his mouth-organ ?’’ 

**No.’’ 

**Nor that afternoon when Louisa took over 
the blanc-mange, and Jane Anne sent some up 
to that weak-minded Scott girl, that they always 
kept in the garret when there was visitors, 
‘with Miss Leach’s compliments’? Miss Scott 
was not feeling quite as well as usual, she 
said. Now don’t you call that a little mite 
airy ?”’ 

**T call it fine manners. ’’ 

**So do I; too fine!’’ 

Mary Martin raised her fine, womanly eyes 

to her companion’s 


face, then dropped them 











frightened. ‘‘I ad- 
mired Jane Anne—and 
envied her,’’ she said, 
softly. 

**Envied her? With 
all you’ve got!’’ 

**T’ve got things, but 
I ain’t — endowed. 
Jane Anne was, I’d 
give everything I pos- 
sess if I could stand 
out on my front steps 
and ask people in the 
way she could!’’ 

‘She did make you 
feel kind of pleased 
with yourself and 
everybody else,’’ Mrs. 
Thomas admitted. 

They stitched on 


then Mary Martin 
spoke with the author- 
ity of a shy woman 
roused, 

“If Jane Anne 
seemed airy to you,’’ 
she said, ‘‘it was 
because you couldn’t 
see her without her 








JANE ANNE. 


‘‘Jane Anne always had ‘a plenty’—plenty of 
everything. ’’ 

‘* After all, what we’re making up was her 
own cloth !’” 

Mrs. Martin spoke with gentle heat. 

**You needn’t snap me up so,’? Mrs. Thomas 
said, coolly. ‘‘I had a soft spot for Jane Anne, 
same’s you had. But you know as well as you 
want to that she was all airs—on nothing.’’ 

“T don’t know as I’d call it airy,’’ Mrs. 
Martin said, with wavering defiance. 

‘*That’s what I call it,’’ retorted Mrs. 
Thomas. ‘‘Now take that night ten years ago, 
when I went over to Jane Anne’s and found 
her rocking and looking on while Louisa Morse 
was putting her poor old duds into a trunk. 

** *Louisa,’ she says, ‘1 wouldn’t put that 
light delaine on the bottom; it musses awful 
easy. It’s seen its best days, but it looks nice 
by lamplight, and I may want to dress up some 
evenings. ’ 

***You speak ’s if you was going away,’ I 
says. 

“**T am,’ s’she, but didn’t tell where. 

“*T kind o’ wondered, same ’s anybody would, 
for I knew she’d no money for travelling, and 
that none of her folks had any to give her, so 
finally I asked her. She didn’t answer right 
off, and her head went down. Then she 
perked up. 

‘**My medical adviser has been telling me 
for a long time that I needed a change, and 
I’ve decided to take one,’ s’she. 

‘**Where you going?’ I asked. 

“‘She sort o’ hesitated. ‘I’m going to the 
poorhouse to-morrow,’ she says, then brightened 
right up. ‘I do hope you’ll come and see me 
soon,’ she says. ‘You’ll most always find me, 
and I’d be so glad to see you, Lucy.’ 

“If that wasn’t airy!’’ challenged Mrs. 
Thomas. ‘‘Do you suppose anybody else would 
call going to the poorhouse ‘a change’ ?”’ 

‘Jane Anne could have gone to her Cousin 
Heman’s,’? Mrs. Martin said, quickly, ‘‘but,’? 
with unconscious irony, ‘‘ she preferred the 
poorhouse, ”” . 

“I don’t blame her; Heman’s wife always 
was a terror,’’ Mrs. Thomas hastened to say. 
“T never felt above Jane Anne. We went to 
school together, and her folks were as good as 
anybody once. It wasn’t that. But somehow 
she always hit my funny-bone. ’’ 

aan didn’t hit mine,’’ said Mrs. Martin, 
re ening. 





‘“What!’? Mrs. Thomas’s lively countenance 


mean surroundings. I 
could, ’’ 

**I never claimed to 
have a fancy imagination!’’ Mrs. Thomas 
retorted. ‘‘And I never knew you had.’’ 

**Jane Anne was never where she’d ought to 
have been,’’ Mary continued. ‘‘I’ve always 
thought that like as not her rightful place in 
the world was filled by some woman without a 
single pretty way or lovely thought. And she 
must have known all her life how much better 
she could have done than that other—for a 
woman isn’t gifted with agreeableness like hers 
without realizing it and longing to have it well 
set off. Yet she wasn’t bitter or envious, but 
just went on as if the poorhouse was her own 
home and those feeble, wretched creatures the 
pick of the country !’’ 

Mary’s voice died away in a sobbing whisper ; 
but presently she said, ‘‘There!’’ in an even 
tone, and relinquished her hold on the gray 
garment. g 

Lucy Thomas drew all its soft length into 
her lap and folded her hands across it. 

**T don’t see Jane Anne in just your colors,’’ 
she said, ‘‘but I know now why she never 
touched your funny-bone. And if it is as you 
think, and she couldn’t find her way here, it’s 
all straightened out by this time, and Jane 
Anne’s stepped into the place she was meant 
to fill.’’ 

“Oh, I hope so!’’ said Mary Martin, with 
tender fervor. 


DRAWN BY E. FOSBERY. 
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GOOD OLD PIONEER DAYS. 
“MY father was reared in Indiana,’’ said 

Mrs. Bangs, as she sat in her handsomely 
furnished library. She was daintily dressed, 
and is cultivated in manner and speech, writes 
a correspondent of the Indianapolis News, a 
strange contrast to the primeval conditions she 
was describing to her guest. ‘‘He had been 
adopted by Aunt Patsy and Uncle Isaac, who, 
having no family of their own, adopted and 
brought up eleven children. When each of the 
boys came of age, they bestowed on him one 
hundred dollars, a horse and saddle, an ax and 
some clothing. To each of the girls when she 
was married they gave a cow, a feather bed, 
a set of dishes and new clothes. 

**Aunt and uncle began life themselves with 
nothing. When they were married, Uncle Isaac 
owned an ax and Aunt Patsy a spinning-wheel. 
The morning after they were married uncle 
went to one neighbor to chop trees, and aunt 
to another to spin tow. 

‘‘Aunt Patsy made her wedding dress from 


silently for a while, | 


the very beginning. She helped clear the land, 
she planted the cotton, hoed, picked, carded 
and spun it, dyed part of it blue, wove the cloth 
in a fine check, cut it out and made it. She 
wove enough of the same piece to make uncle’s 
wedding coat, too. You might not think a 
| checked gingham coat would be very nice, but 
| it was quite pretty. It was cut just like General 
| Washington’s coat in the pictures, and it had | 
red_ threads woven in, besides the blue-and 
white. - 

*‘Once Uncle Isaae had to g6 to Fort Wayne 
|for provisions. It took him eight days, and in | 
| that time Aunt Patsy and the boys built a new 
| house. The boys were aged eight and twelve, 
but aunt could swing an ax like a man. They 
built it of small trees that they could handle, 
and when they got the walls high enough to 
stand under they put a brush roof over it. 
When uncle came back he brought a half-bushel | 
of corn-meal and half a bushel of potatoes. | 
They were the first potatoes any of them had | 
ever seen. Only one potato each was allowed | 
them, for the rest must be saved for seed. The 
family lived principally on meat. They could 
have all the venison, turkey and quail they 
wanted. They had one great treasure—a piece 
of a broken iron kettle, which for years was 
their only cooking utensil. They boiled their 
meat in it and baked their bread in it. 

‘*My father married in 1838, and in December 
of the next year the cabin in which he and his 
wife were living was burned down. The neigh- 
bors turned to and built a new house of round 
logs, with a stick and clay chimney. There I 
was born, in that unchinked log cabin, with 
holes cut for door and window, but with no 
door nor window there. A quilt was hung up 
over the door, and a greased paper pasted over 
the window hole. The deer would come at night 
and lick the paper, for the salt in the grease, 
until they wore holes in it. The snow would 
drift in through the cracks and fall on my mother 
and me as we lay in bed. No mother and baby 
could live through that to-day, but we lived 
and thrived. No one ever seemed sick in those 
days.’’ 
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YOUNG FLAMINGOS. 


hen the young flamingo emerges from the 
egg he appears to be covered with stringy 
| white hairs, which, in drying, release downy 
plumules, and at the end of a few hours he is 
thickly covered with soft, dense down. A 
curious habit of some of the young birds, writes 











Mr. Chapman in Bird Lore, is their attempts 
to feed one another. 


The young flamingo remains in the nest three | 
or four days. Should he be forced to leave it | 
during this period, he evidently can find his | 
way back, and climb into the nest with the aid 
of bill wings. 

It is an exceedingly interesting fact that the 
bill of the young flamingo is straight and wholly 
unlike the singular, bent bill of the adult. Signs 
of a Roman nose, so to speak, first appear when 
the chick is about two weeks old, and at this 
time he begins to feed’after the manner of adults. 
That is, the upper mandible is held almost par- 
allel with the ground, and even pressed into 
the muddy bottom on which the birds feed. It 
is then moved rapidly, and sends a jet of water 
through the bill, which washes away the sand 
or mud taken in with the food. Like the old 
bird, the young one now often treads water 
or ces when feeding, to float its food off 
the bottom, so that it can be more readily se- 


cured. 
The note of the very young birds is a pu Py, 
like barking. This is soon followed by a E nd 
of squealing whistle, and this, in turn, by a 
chirruping crow, which persists until the bird 
is at least two months old. The whistling note 
was the characteristic one at the time of which 
I write, and under proper conditions, the chorus 
of young birds could plainly heard | or 
night at my tent a mile away from their nesting- 
grounds. 
S e 


UNFIT FOR A SOLDIER. 


here was some discussion at the dinner-table 

as to the advisability of the army as a career 

for one of the younger members of the family, 
just coming to manhood. 


Uncle Ned preserved his usual impassive 
silence as he stood behind the table and passed 
the dishes. But when the meal was finished 
he hastened out to overtake the young man 
whose career was to be determined, as he was 
making his way to the stables. 

Unele Ned had never unlearned the vocabulary 
of his youth. ‘‘Now, see here, Marse Tom,”’ 
he importuned, ‘‘doan’ yo’ do no sech a ting 
as dat—doan’ yo’ do it!’ 

on Le not?’’ laughed the other, good- 
naturedly. 

‘*Kase, Marse Tom,’’ and here the old man 
lowered his voice considerably, ‘‘yo’s got a tech 
0’ sumpin’ dat’s mighty like de rheumatiz, an’ 
rheumatiz is death on runnin’, Marse Tom, 
an’ what show’s a sojer got what can’t run 
when de time comes ?’’ 
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AFFECTS SOME PERSONS THAT WAY. 
“T tell you,’’ said Mrs. Benham, who was 

conversing with her neighbor, Mrs. Higgins, 
across the line fence, ‘‘there’s so much adultera- 
tion in all the things you buy these days that | 
you have to scratch like everything even to get 
the genuine, old - fashioned buckwheat flour, 
when you want buckwheat cakes,’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ responded Mrs. Higgins, ‘‘that’s so. 
And most generally you hate to seratoh Hise 
everything after you do get it. That’s the way 
it always serves me, anyhow.”’ 
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Williston Seminary ,Acagemy for Pox 


Easthampton, Mass. 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. New Athletic Field, « mile and ervigneway 
track. 65th year. JOBEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 


. . : 
_ University of Maine, reno, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En 
ineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
aw. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History,ete. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
about $200 a year. Geo Emory Fellows, Pres.,Orono,Me 


ROCK RIDCE HALL. 


A School for . Location high and dry. Laboratories 
Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium with 
swimming pool. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Fits for 
College, Scientific School and Business. Illus. pamphlet 
sent free. Dr. G. R. White, Prin., W jey Hills, is 
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At BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 
120 Boylston St., Boston ; Branches at So. Framing- 
ham and Worcester, Mass. Write for Catalogue, 


Children—Candy. 


Inseparable friends. Let US furnish the 
candy and it will prove a valuable friendship. 


Bastows 























5 and 10 cent packages. 


J your dealer or confectioner hasn't it, send 10 
cents and receive the large package by return matl, 


STUART BASTOW, Pawtucket, R. lL. 
























Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The rugs that we make from old 
and apparently useless carpets are 
neat, thick and very durable. We 
can make them most any size. Suit- 
able for hall, parlor, dining-room, 
chamber, etc. 

Write for further particulars. 


LEWIS BATTING CO., Walpole, Mass. 











For Spring 
Sewing 


HY not select a New 

Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine, latest Automatic Lift, 
with full set of attachments, 
ball bearings, twin spool holder 
and swell front design? We 
ship direct from the factory to 
the home at a large saving to the 
purchaser and guarantee safe 
delivery. Each Sewing Ma- 








chine warranted for ten years. 





If you would know ail about 
our plan, send for a descriptive 
booklet. Price of the Auto- 
matic Lift, with attachments, 
accessories, twin spool holder, 
handsome quartered oak wood- 
work, swell front, seven draw- 
ers, only $21.75, delivered free 
at any railroad freight office 
in New England. :: :: on 








PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











WE KNOW IT. YOU CAN PROVE IT. 


You save H /2 of your cocoa by using 


BENSDORPS 


It is double strength and a most 
healthful drink. 


No better cocoa made for flavor, 
purity or nourishment. 





Buy the Cocoa with the Yellow Wrapper. 








JohnMackintosh 
the Toffee King 


My Proclamation To You. 


This decree should interest all those who like good things to eat. I am the Ruler of the 
Kingdom of Health and Happiness. There are no taxes to pay—my subjects are all happy 
freeholders. All of them without exception eat 


MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE. 


The Old English Candy known as Mackintosh’s Extra Cream Toffee is not a 
candy simply. Its medical value is recognized by the profession as of the highest value. 
Dr. Gordon Stables, one of England’s greatest doctors, says, ‘‘Mackintosh’s Toffee is the 
best candy I know. It is fuel to the system.” The Toffee that I manufacture is worth a 
king’s ransom to those who are suffering from colds, hoarseness or bronchial troubles. Do 
not ruin your system by taking poisonous drugs. A cold in the head can be cured by fresh 
air, exercise and my Toffee—taken in equal proportions. Try it yourself. Tell your friends 
totry it. There is nothing like Mackintosh’s Toffee for that hacking cough. 

Mackintosh’s Toffee has been the favorite domestic confection in England for many 
years. Its purity and its wholesomeness make Toffee a popular candy for the young and old. 

Mackintosh’s Toffee is on sale throughout the United States by leading grocers, con- 
fectioners, drug stores, etc. A large package will be sent for ten cents, or a four-pound 
family tin for $1.60. I prepay all charges. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 58, 78 Hudson Street, NEW YORK. 
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A Set of Carving Tools. 


Young people are happy when hands are busy, 

when making something. VVhat to make and how to 
make it are the problems. It has been one of the missions 
of The Companion to aid in solving these problems. Scroll 
Sawing, the most popular mechanical home industry, was 
first adapted to the use of the amateur thirty years ago, and 
still maintains its lead. It is practical, easily learned, and the 
tools and instructions are simple, and the articles produced 
are useful and decorative. Art Needlework, Photography, 
Bent Iron Work and many other industries have been made 
practical for the use of young people. 


Carving in wood is another of the useful industries for 
young people. These Tools are 534 inches in length and 
provided with rosewood handles. The Set is packed in a 
neat oak-finished box. WVith the Set of Six Tools we give 
a Manual of Instructions and an assortment of full-sized 
Patterns for Carving. The Manual of Instructions is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and makes the 
_ art of carving so clear that 
no boy or girl need have trouble 
in learning it. Young folks hav- 
ing a desire to perfect them- 
selves in wood carving should 
be given every encouragement. 
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THE OFFER. 


The Set of Carving Tools 
and Instruction Book 
given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
15 cts. extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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STYLE. 
Nickel 
Parts 
Lift Off. 


Bay State Range. 


Popular for the last sixty years. 


THE OVEN BACK IS TRIPLE and The Bay State Oven Heat Indi- 
is lined with pure sheet asbestos,|cator eliminates guesswork from 
So that an even heat is maintained | cooking. 


noo pv yeaa i tneuring Has our patented Tea Shelf which, 
: when expanded, gives ample room 
Oven Rake and Oven Shelf-Lock- | for two large platters. 
ing device enable cook to baste Can be fitted with Gas Attachment, 
or turn roast without putting her hich 1 i i fi ith 
hand into the hot oven. bagi S Rew werres & 
using coal fire at the same time. 










Is madewith or without Hot Water 












Reservoir. Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 
Providence, R. I. 55 Portland Street, Boston. 






ALSO MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS MODEL GRAND RANGE. 
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